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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Marcu this year will be remembered in history, for on the 
eleventh of the month the German nation, at one time 
apparantly civilised, reverted to the practice 
of its most savage ancestors and, without 
even a declaration of war, laid ruthless hands 
upon its nearest neighbour and old ally, Austria. This wholly 
outrageous action has no parallel since the Prussian seizure 
of Dresden in 1756. The overthrow of the other German 
nation is complete. The ruthlessness of the persecutions 
which German Austrians are undergoing at the hands of 
the Third Reich is evidence of how absolute is the abandon- 
ment of morality and religion in the satrapy of Herr Hitler. 
Austria did not resist the invaders, not a shot was fired, not 
a stick was raised. They were, in fact, welcomed by 
numbers of those Austrians who desire to lose their freedom. 
Dissentients stayed at home. This submission made no 
difference. Tens of thousands of German police and S.A. men 
had come in with the German armies, and their abominable 
and beastly work began at once. The shock to our country 
has been extreme. Englishmen of all parties are in a white 


The Skull and 
Cross Bones 


| heat of indignation and pity, of self-reproach and regret. 


This indignation, this regret, if properly directed, will lead 
us back to the right path of policy. But the Germans were 
as prepared in London as they were in Vienna for the rape of 
Austria. Their vast horde of agents, and semi-agents, with 
the help of certain short-sighted and cowardly elements, 
got to work here, at once. The leaders of the Opposition, 
although they lead very patriotic men, are themselves neither 
balanced nor steady. They were at once drawn away to 
bark up the Spanish tree when their whole attention should 
have been given to the hoisting of the skull and cross-bones 
over Vienna and what this portends. 
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Durine the end of February and the first half of March 
events moved rapidly. There were no surprises in what 

occurred, save to those illusionists who believed 
scathaanaiiaaas in German good faith. At the time the 
Berchtesgaden Agreement was made, although Austrian 
sovereignty was maintained, a creature of Herr Hitler’s, one 
Seyss-Inquart, was forced into the Austrian Government and 
certain privileges were given to Austrian Nazis. Trouble 
began at once. The Nazis having been given an inch took 
an ell, and at a great Nazi meeting at Linz, Doctor von Seyss. 
Inquart encouraged them by giving the forbidden salute 
to a crowd. Matters seemed to be rushing towards the 
disorder hoped for by the German Government, which had 
had troops massed on the Austrian frontier ever since the 
middle of February. The Chancellor, Herr von Schuschnigg, 
decided that he must at once call this revolutionary bluff in 
his own country. He knew that not more than a third of 
Austria wished for Hitlerfication, and on March 9 he 
announced that a plebiscite would be held on Sunday, 
March 13, and that this plebiscite should decide whether or 
no Austria was to remain as a sovereign independent country. 
This plebiscite would, he believed, disprove Germany’s pre- 
tention that Austria desired to lose her identity. On March 11 
Doctor von Seyss-Inquart, acting under orders from Berlin, 
presented an ultimatum to Herr von Schuschnigg. He 
demanded the abandonment of the plebiscite and threatened 
Nazi disorder. Other demands were made. The Chancellor 
was summoned to reply by one o'clock. He refused, offering 
a compromise under which a second plebiscite should be held 
later, and making it clear that voters might vote against him, 
for the plebiscite was not a personal question. 


LaTER in the day, feeling that a military invasion was 
imminent, Herr von Schuschnigg yielded to German threats 
and cancelled the plebiscite. The reply to 
this concession was a demand for his resigna- 
tion. German troops would move across the 
frontier at five o’clock if this, and other demands which were 
added as the day went on, were not complied with. The 
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Austrian Chancellor yielded all along the line, but German 
troops, in very large numbers, at once crossed the frontier. 
Lacking the faintest excuse of “ restoring order” they never- 
theless carried on “ according to plan” and in a few hours 
had overrun the whole of Austria to the Brenner Pass. The 
completeness of the arrangements showed how thorough the 
preparations had been. The usual Nazi brutalities began 
immediately and members of Doctor von Schuschnigg’s 
Government were deprived of office and imprisoned. Jews 
and Socialists were hunted. The Austrian Nazis, reinforced 
by German Nazis, gave a tumultuous welcome to Herr Hitler, 
his 200,000 troops, his tanks, his 400 aeroplanes. The 
remaining two-thirds of the Austrian people prudently stayed 
at home. There was a great exodus from Vienna and else- 
where, but German guards on all frontiers prevented the 
departure of Austrian subjects. Doctor von Schuschnigg 
himself refused to leave. He was placed under arrest in his 
official residence. The violation of Austria was begun 
on March 11. It was complete by March 12. The protests 
of the British Government, which had seriously remonstrated 
with the German Government, were answered with open 
insolence. Seldom has a great nation received a document 
like the one read aloud to the House of Commons on March 14 
by the Prime Minister. 


REMONSTRANCES, Mr. Chamberlain told the House, were 
on March 10 and 11 addressed to the German Foreign Minister 
by Lord Halifax and by the Prime Minister. 
The Remon~ Qur Ambassador in Berlin had also “ registered 
strances and : a: 
the Answer a protest with the German Government in 
strong terms against such use of force against 
an independent State in order to create a situation incom- 
patible with its national independence. Such action... 
was bound to produce the gravest reactions, of which it would 
be impossible to foretell the issue.” To these warnings the 
German Government replied in a letter from Baron von 
Neurath, telling us to get out and stay out. 
“In the name of the German Government, I must 
state in reply that the British Government is not within 
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its right in claiming the réle of a protector of the inde. 
pendence of Austria. In the course of the diplomatic 
conversations regarding the Austrian question the German 
Government have never left the British Government in 
doubt that the form of the relations between the Reich 
and Austria can only be regarded as an internal affair 
of the German people which is no concern of third 
Powers. It is superfluous to recapitulate the historical 
and political bases of this standpoint. 

For this reason the German Government must from 
the outset reject as inadmissible the protest lodged by 
the British Government, even though only conditional,” 


This document was evidently written for German consumption, 
as was the account which followed of recent events in Austria. 
This was so demonstrably false that no one outside Germany 
will be found to believe it. It denied the use of pressure on 
the Austrian Chancellor. “It is not true that forcible 
pressure on the course of these developments was used by 
the Reich,” and so forth. 


AFTER giving his narrative of the events themselves, Mr. 
Chamberlain, from whose cool and impartial story we have 
_ taken the foregoing account of the events of 
gga March, made the position of the British 
Government known to the House of Commons 

and the country. 


“TI am bound,” he said, “to refute Baron von 
Neurath’s statement to the effect that His Majesty's 
Government were not within their rights in interesting 
themselves in the independence of Austria and _ that 
as in the opinion of the German Government relations 
between Austria and Germany are a purely internal 
affair His Majesty’s Government as a third party have 
no concern in them. The interest of His Majesty's 
Government in this question cannot, however, on any 
tenable ground be denied. 

“In the first place Great Britain and Austria are both 
members of the League and both were signatories, as 
was also the German Government, of treaties which provided 
that the independence of Austria was inalienable except 
with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations. 
Quite apart from this, His Majesty’s Government are 
and always must be interested in developments in 
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Central Europe, particularly events such as those which 
have just taken place.” (Our italics.) 


All through the crisis the British Government had remained 
in close touch with the French Government, which also had 
lodged a strong protest in Berlin. Amidst the loud cheers 
of the House the Prime Minister uttered this measured con- 
demnation of such methods as Herr Hitler has employed : 


“‘Tt seems to us that the methods adopted throughout 
these events call for the severest condemnation and have 
administered a profound shock to all who are interested in 
the preservation of European peace. It follows that 
what has passed cannot fail to have prejudiced the hope 
of His Majesty’s Government of removing misunder- 
standings between nations and promoting international 
co-operation.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN ended his speech on a very grave note: 


“These events,” he said, “‘ must have, as I have 

j constantly pointed out to the House, a 

A Warning damaging influence upon general confidence 
in Europe. In appraising recent events it is necessary 
to face facts however we may judge them, however we 
may anticipate that they will react upon the international 
position as it exists to-day. The hard fact is—and of 
its truth every hon. member can judge for himself— 
that nothing could have arrested this action by Germany 
unless we and others with us had been prepared to use 
force to prevent it. 

‘“‘T imagine that according to the temperament of the 
individual the events which are in our minds to-day will 
be the cause of regret, of sorrow, perhaps of indignation. 
They cannot be regarded by His Majesty’s Government 
with indifference or equanimity. They are bound to 
have effects which cannot yet be measured. The im- 
mediate result must be to intensify the sense of uncer- 
tainty and insecurity in Europe.” 


And he went on to foreshadow the results in this country : 


“ As regards our defence programmes, we have always 
made it clear that they were flexible, and that they 
would have to be reviewed from time to time in the light 
of any development in the international situation. It 
would be idle to pretend that recent events do not 
constitute a change of the kind that we had in mind, 
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Accordingly, we have decided to make a fresh review, and 
in due course we shall announce what further steps we may 
think it necessary to take.” (Our italics.) 
The Liberal and Socialist leaders who followed showed great 
sympathy with Austria, but their only policy was “ back to 
Geneva’ which is unhelpful. Our adherence to Genevan 
doctrine in 1935 drove Italy into Germany’s camp. Austria 
has paid for Abyssinia ! 


WHEN the wild men of the Peace Societies were whipping up 
public opinion in this country against Italy in 1935 and 1936, 
those who followed foreign affairs foresaw 
that the world would pay a terrible price 
because we had listened to their folly. By the action of 
Great Britain in leading the members of the League into 
sanctions, and all that they involved, we drove Italy, formerly 
our ally, always until then our friend, into the arms of 
Germany. Only through Germany could she obtain the 
goods she wanted. The price exacted from her was that 
Germany should be left to devour Austria unhindered. In 
1934, when the Nazis murdered Herr Dollfuss, Italy had 
moved her troops on to the Brenner Pass and thus had fore- 
stalled Herr Hitler’s projected march on Vienna. Last 
month the Brenner Pass was occupied by German troops, the 
Italians standing by. Herr Hitler is so little a man of his 
word that he expressed his gratitude to his brother Dictator 
in a burst of lyric surprise: ‘“‘ MussoLini, I SHALL NEVER 
FORGET THIS,” to which the Duce replied, almost bitterly: 
““My ATTITUDE IS DICTATED BY THE FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN 
OUR TWO COUNTRIES, CONSECRATED IN THE AXIS.” He has 
kept his word at great cost to Italy, who, next to Austria 
herself, has paid more heavily than any other country for the 
extinction of the buffer State. How much Austria was 
relegated to the past was at once seen. The Austrian Army 
had immediately to swear fidelity to Herr Hitler. The Aus- 
trian Foreign Office was abolished. Austrian Law Courts 
started on Monday, March 14, passing sentences in the 
‘“‘name of the German nation,” and the sinister Streicher 
appeared in Vienna on March 12 where his Jew-baiting 
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activities at once began. And the business of “‘ smelling out 
and eating up ”’ has since prevailed all over Austria. Germany 
is convulsed with pride at these achievements. Her news- 
papers ring with reports of her prowess. Not since she marched 
into little Belgium has she so preened herself. ‘‘ Austria 
now, the rest of the world later,’ chanted the Huns as they 
marched through Vienna to the frontiers of Italy, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. 


We were allowed very little news from Vienna during the 
week that followed the hoisting of the swastika in Austria. 
Numerous “suicides” of well-known people 
were reported, Major Fey among them, and 
unnamed murders counted by the thousand ; 
imprisonment was believed to be the lot of more disappeared 
thousands. Such people as were lucky enough to escape 
reported the anguish of the population and the organised 
looting of the Jews by German police, especially imported 
to cow and tyrannise over Austrian civilians. The Jews 
were at once deprived of their citizenship and means of 
livelihood, and yet they were not allowed to leave the country. 
Next to the Jews the persecution has been strongest against 
the monarchists. The leader of the Legitimists got away 
in time, as did the brother and sister of the Archduke Otto. 
The members of the Schuschnigg administration were at 
once arrested, as was the Austrian ex-Chancellor himself 
and Herr Miklas, the ex-President. No reliable news has come 
of them since. Among other measures taken for the 
Nazification of Austria was the sending of Austrian children 
to Prussia. Musical art in Austria was also taken over 
and is to disappear as it has disappeared in Germany. Artists 
are to be appointed only for their political opinions and the 
Jews are to be excluded. Salzburg may now be said to be 
dead. Vienna will have to learn to do without song—save 
the Horstwessel song. Finis is written over all the graces 
and gaieties of Vienna. The swastika, modern variant of 
the skull and cross bones, flies over the city. 


The Terror 
in Vienna 


CONDEMNATION is not enough. Warning is also necessary. 
The next country to be devoured by the rapacious Reich may 
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or may not be Czechoslovakia. It is true that on March 1] 
Field-Marshal Goering gave a reassuring message to the Czech 
Minister in Berlin to the effect that the Ger. 
man Government wished to improve relations 
with Czechoslovakia, and that he informed 
him that on March 12 German troops marching through 
Austria had received orders to keep 15 kilometres from the 
Czech frontier, and that Germany considered herself bound 
by the German-Czechoslovak Arbitration Convention of 1925, 
Thus might the Walrus and the Carpenter have spoken to the 
oysters they intended to devour while sorting out those 
of the largest size. We ourselves had given no pledge to 
defend Austria, neither had France, but France has given a 
pledge to defend Czechoslovakia, and Czechoslovakia has 
recently said that she will not be content to be swallowed— 
she will fight. It is noteworthy that in the statements made 
last month by her President, M. Benes, and her Premier, 
M. Hodza, there was no question of appealing to the League. 
The time for that is over. The League is not only dead but 
mephitic. The Czech people will rely upon their soldiers, 
their airmen and their allies to defend their country—not upon 
hot air. It is a manlier attitude, it is likely to be effective, and 
it is one which has struck a sympathetic chord here in England, 


The Next on 
the Roster 


Our reaction to the Austrian cowp was very strong and very 
deep. It needs organisation if the emotion produced by that 

act of violence is not to be frittered away in 
ae Robe rts 2 hundred minor efforts. Two things stand out 

as essential. They are man-power and food 
supply. This month we have two important articles dealing 
with man-power. The first, The Urgent Question, is by Sir 
Edward Grigg. In it he begs us to organise so as to avoid 
the frightful chaos of 1914-16. His reasons are cogent, un- 
answerable. This registration should be begun at once. 
Further, and this point he leaves on one side, the other being 
more immediately urgent, we must get back to the idea of 
compulsory military service, which we are the only European 
state to avoid, if we except Monaco, the Vatican City, Luxem- 
berg, and Liechtenstein. Our name does not look very pretty 
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at the head of such a list. Fortunately we have one member 
of the Government, Lord Stanhope, who, as a devoted follower 
of Lord Roberts, was a notable advocate of compulsory service. 
It is to be hoped that he will bring home the necessity of it 
to his colleagues. The second article we call attention to is 
The Quart Measure by Mr. Germains, which deals with the 
modern heresy that a small mechanised army is all that we 
want. There is only too much reason to fear that the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Mr. Hore-Belisha, has fallen into that 
error. The ‘small mechanised army” idea appeals to the 
ignorant and inexperienced. It is the favoured doctrine of 
those who think that defence can be bought with money alone, 
and it is the refuge of the political skrimshankers who have 
brought us to our present pass. They want to avoid looking at 
the results of their own false teaching, and this new fad 
provides them with yet another opportunity of being wrong. 


WE have said that there was no subject of surprise in the 
March events. That was true as far as students of foreign 
Press and Public affairs were concerned. But it was not true 
in regard to the man in the street or the 
woman in the ’bus. These, who constitute the public, have 
to rely upon what they are told by newspapers and—if they 
attend meetings—by politicians. Both the Press and the 
politicians having failed to warn us of the German danger, 
there was surprise and alarm among the public when Austria 
was unceremoniously seized. Newspapers and public men 
alike had told us that wars were over and that all inter- 
national disputes would be regulated by the League. There 
were for years only two journalistic exceptions to this 
chorus, the Morning Post and this Review. It should be 
said that after the rise of Hitlerism in 1933 the British 
Press split into divergent groups. None, however, settled 
down to the task of educating the country. Some, indeed, 
attached themselves to Herr Hitler, and they have done 
what they can, even in this grave matter of Austria, to 
minimise the whole affair. Other newspapers have, however, 
been brought up with a sharp turn. On the whole, and with 
certain exceptions, the British Press of March 12 and 14— 
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the newspapers of Sunday 13 were deplorable—expressed 
British opinion very adequately, The Times leading the 
chorus : 


‘“*No country, least of all our own, can afford to be 
lulled into false security while these methods prevail 
on the neighbouring Continent. It is not untimely that 
they should have been revealed in so blatant a fashion 
just when the British Parliament is engrossed in unprece- 
dented estimates for the Defence Services. If there 
were ever any doubts about the colossal and most 
deplorable size of these estimates, there will assuredly 
be no reluctance to pass them after last week’s events. 
There will also be fresh support for the movement for a 
more rapid, effective, and even compulsory organisation 
of the people of these islands for civilian service of the 
type demanded by modern dangers, particularly that of a 
panic caused by sudden air-raids. No precaution can 
be deemed irrelevant in the face of last week’s warning, 
and the more complete the precautions the smaller the 
chances of war.” [March 14]. 


That is both well said and adequate to its purpose. 


THE other great London Daily, the Telegraph, has been of 
great value during the whole Nazi attack on Austria. Their 
The Old “D.T.” Vienna correspondent has been first with the 

news and admirable in his descriptive writing. 
On March 14 the leader writer wrote as become a great paper: 


‘* The last remains of the old Austria, where civilisation 
and tolerance, religious spirit and personal good humour 
survived even in the darkest days of the post-war 
depression, will now be disciplined out of existence by 
the Nazi jackboot. 

“Tt has been an aim of German diplomacy in the 
past few months to extend Nazi ‘ discipline ’ over other 
frontiers, and a special effort has lately been directed 
to securing the docility of the British Press. Since the 
expulsion of several responsible correspondents from 
Germany has failed as a method of intimidation, pressure 
has been brought upon the British Government to 
institute some form of Press censorship—open or veiled— 
as an indispensable preliminary to successful Anglo- 
German conversations. No British Government is ever 
likely to accept such a suggestion from abroad.” 
(Our italics.) 
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The description of German efforts to “secure the docility 
of the British Press” is very significant. It is not, we 
imagine, for the beautiful eyes of Herr Hitler that certain 
newspapers are as sympathetic as they are, to German doings. 


Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN’S stature increased during the 
difficult month through which we have passed. True he 
: was too late in his February move to talk 
or tg °" to Italy. Last July, when he first requested 
Mr. Eden to see what could be done to repair 
the breach, the European situation might have been retrieved, 
and Italy might have been brought within our orbit. This 
would have meant Austria’s retention of her independence. 
Now that the Jolly Roger floats on the Brenner Pass the 
matter is changed. Whoever has the responsibility for the 
failure to repair the errors of our fatal anti-Italian policy, 
it is not Mr. Chamberlain. But the time is too serious for 
recrimination. ‘‘ I have no heart,” said the Prime Minister 
on March 16 in his reply to a harassing and futile Lib-Labour 
attack, “for interchanges of reproaches and accusations of 
betrayals.” He might also have said that he had no time. 
During a storm when the ship is in danger the Captain does 
not leave the bridge. During March, in fact ever since the 
Eden resignation, Mr. Chamberlain has been at his post at 
all hours. He appointed Lord Halifax to be Foreign 
Secretary. The petty vanity of the Opposition demanded 
that their Foreign Office questions should be answered by 
a Minister, not an Under-Secretary. “I will answer 
your questions,” said Mr. Chamberlain, and he has done so 
in all important matters. In addition to this he is the real 
leader of the House of Commons. Having a feeble, featureless 
Dominion Minister, he has also been obliged to do his work 
in connection with the De Valera talks. Besides this there 
is the whole routine work of the Government, which he never 
scamps, and, during the latter half of March, he has had to 
cope with the foreign intrigues of Messrs. Churchill and 
Lloyd George. Mr. Chamberlain’s burden fortunately seems 
to be borne without over-fatigue. But nothing is more 
evident than that the Government needs strengthening. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT was the creator of modern Prussia, 
In 1756 he was the ally of France, but during the entertain- 
ment of a great French mission in Berlin, 
without any warning or any declaration of 
war, he suddenly joined the enemies of the 
French and, falling upon Saxony—with which country he 
was at peace—seized Dresden and had the Electress so mal- 
treated by his soldiers that she ultimately died. This was 
the beginning of the Seven Years War, and on such foundations 
Prussia was built. Bismarck placed on them the German 
Empire, which he consolidated with three unprovoked wars, 
The one against Austria in 1886 had a feature unusual in 
Prussian wars—no land was taken from the defeated country. 
The army pressed the King of Prussia to take over territory 
and so mark the greatness of their deeds. But Bismarck 
was adamant and he wrote a memorandum on the subject 
in which he said “‘ the fusion of Austria with Prussia is not 
realisable, for Vienna would not allow itself to be governed 
as Berlin does.” After this crisis between Bismarck and the 
soldiers the Germans gave out that they had “ spared ”’ the 
Austrians, hoping for their future alliance. Bismarck con- 
tinued of the same opinion. “‘ As for the annexation of the 
hereditary States of Austria,” he said in an interview in 1874, 
““God preserve us. As for me, if the Austrian provinces 
insisted on joining us I should be capable of going to war 
to prevent them.” And to the French Ambassador in 1879 
he said, “‘I should be blind and senseless and unworthy of 
the post I occupy if I ever had any idea of annexing the 
(Austrian) German provinces. Where would that lead us 
to?” And he ended his remarks by saying, ‘“‘ In my life- 
time such a folly shall not be committed.” While he was 
Chancellor, Bismarck was so much in the habit of saying the 
opposite of what he thought that his statements might be 
doubted, but after he retired frankness inspired his utterances, 
and in 1894 we find him holding the same language about 
Austria as in 1886, 1874 and 1879. ‘“‘ Frankly, a tie closer 
than an alliance is not possible between our two peoples. 
You have your own life in the Danube basin. There nothing 
can be based on Berlin,” This was said to Viennese jour- 
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nalists, but it probably represented Bismarck’s views. Time 
will show whether he was right. But if all that we have 
learned of government and conduct down the centuries is 
not wholly wrong the Empire of Herr Hitler will fall in ruins 
when he and the group of gangsters who have seized hold of 
Germany, disappear.* 


An experienced observer just returned from Germany writes 
as follows :— 

“It is difficult to speak of a German 
reaction to the events of the last six weeks, 
for public opinion that is distinct from Govern- 
ment policy can only exist where there are means of obtaining 
information upon which to base an opinion. But certain 
things are clear to anyone who has spent the last few weeks 
in Germany. The machinery of a regimented Press and of 
propaganda was not required to convince the people of the 
success of the regime in the “concentration of power ”’— 
that euphemism for the Army purge of February 4—and 
the Austrian Coup. Once again Germany—and not the 
people only but the Fiihrer’s own advisers (whose counsel 
of caution Herr Hitler has known, with the instinct of genius, 
when to ignore)—has gasped at the audacity of conception, 
the speed of execution, and the breakdown of all opposition 
in the latest stroke. Nothing succeeds like success, and any 
revulsion for the Gleichschaltung of Pastor Niemdller has 
been entirely forgotten or obscured by the Gleichschaltung 
of Austria: there is more of the Andreas Hofer spirit in the 
Pastor, it would seem, than in the modern Tyrolese. It is 
interesting to speculate, in passing, what would have 
happened had the proposal to remove the League from 
Geneva to Vienna, mooted some years ago by the French, 
been executed. 

There is an old German rhyme 


“* .. und willst Du nicht mein Bruder sein, 
So schlag’ ich Dir den Schadel ein.”’ 


of which the mildest rendering would be “if you won’t be 


*The foregoing quotations are taken from the Journal des Débats 
of March 16. 
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friends I'll have to make you.”’ No cruder example of this 
philosophy in practice could be sought than in the recent 
events in Austria. If one may speak, as The Times does, 
of the rape of Austria, it may be true to say that she did 
not resist. 


“THE historical justification, for what little it is worth, of 
the Austrian invasion, is of small importance beside the 
significance of the methods used to secure it. 
With Herr Hitler the wish is not just father 
to the thought: it is Fiihrer to the deed. Criminals are 
not filed at Scotland Yard according to their offences, but 
according to their modus operandi, and the police know 
thus how to deal with them. If Germany can deal with such 
ferocity and ruthlessness with people of her own much belauded 
flesh and blood, we shall know what to expect when it is 
to a foreign nation that she next turns her attention. It is, 
of course, true that the Austrian problem, so far from being 
ended now, is only just beginning: Bismarck was neither 
the first nor the last German statesman to hold that the 
absorption of Austria would weaken and embarrass the 
Reich. But too much should not be made of the differences 
in temperament and religion that distinguish the Prussians 
from the Austrians; for the essential characteristics of the 
Austrians are shared by the Bavarians, in whose capital 
National Socialism was founded. Nor should it be forgotten 
that it was in Vienna that Herr Hitler imbibed his views on 
Jewry and Socialism. 

“Meanwhile it is clear that Czechoslovakia is not the next 
item on the agenda. Herr Hitler has dropped altogether 
the theory once so sedulously preached that National 
Socialism was not an exportable commodity. The hollowness 
and hypocrisy of Germany’s demands for colonies become 
every day more blatantly obvious. The argument once 
invoked was that Germany was a “ Volk ohne Raum,” with 
nowhere to dispose of a large unemployed population. 
To-day she is more a ‘“ Raum ohne Volk.” So serious is 
the shortage of labour that 30,000 Italian peasants are being 
imported. If Germany were to be given back her colonies 
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now she would be at a loss to find men to send out to 
administer and exploit them: she certainly would not relish 
being obliged to weaken her military position at home by 
sending out the necessary troops.” 


A CORRESPONDENT in Hungary writes as follows :— 

“Hungarians think that Czechoslovakia, or part of it, 
will be the next objective, and after that 
comes Hungary, possibly in a year or two. 
The means of bringing it about will be very 
much the same; a stirring-up of internal strife, and then 
Hitler will arrive ‘by the wish of the Hungarian nation.’ 
There is a Nazi party in the army, and a good many German 
peasants brought in by the Hapsburgs 60 years ago, who 
have resisted assimilation. Coupled with the fact that 
5 per cent. of the population are Jews who have a good 
deal more than that 5 per cent. of the nation’s wealth, and 
the position is ripe for German propaganda. 

“The average intelligent Hungarian (and they are a re- 
markably intelligent nation) has no love for the Germans, 
but there appears to be a large section of the people who 
always follow the winning side. But one young fellow 
I know said that he really thought this was the saddest 
week-end of his life. 

“Hungarians seem to think that England ought to do 
something about it, and I didn’t know quite what to say, 
as | rather agreed with them. However, for the sake of an 
argument I pointed out that if the Austrians themselves 
offered no resistance, then it was no business of England’s 
to do it for them. I think that had Schuschnigg showed 
a little fight he might have saved a large slice of Europe 
from the Nazis, though at what cost it would be difficult 
to say. Will no one call this man Hitler’s bluff ? ” 


A Letter from 
Hungary 


THE grave tension in Europe during March was not helped 
by the fact that for several critical days France was without 
a Government, M. Chautemps, the late Prime 
Thetes Minister, having thrown his hand in on March 

10 and resigned. Thus, during the seizure of 
Austria, France was without leadership of any kind, and the 
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strength shown by her people and the calm of French opinion 
was entirely individual. M. Blum, who was entrusted by the 
President of the Republic with the task of forming a Govern. 
ment of concentration—a National Front Government—-failed 
to do so, and, somewhat unexpectedly, reappeared at the 
Elysée as Premier and Finance Minister, accompanied by his 
old combination, Radical-Socialists, Socialists, and Commun. 
ists, his Ministry containing many whose names had been 
particularly criticised in France before. One stable element 
certainly existed, M. Daladier was Minister of Defence, 
M. Blum seemed to realise that he had not accomplished what 
had been expected of him, for his ministerial declaration to 
Parliament on March 17 was more apologetic than is customary 
on such occasions. He was, in fact, facing a regular kettle of 
fish. The German menace is always with us, and it did not 
surprise the French as much as it surprised us, for France is 
toujours en vedette on her Eastern boundary. But the appeal 
from Czechoslovakia, whose danger is now great ; the anxiety 
of the other members of the Little Entente ; the war threat in 
Lithuania, all constitute difficult problems; and of all the 
problems which faced the new Government, that of Spain 
was the most acute, owing to the sympathy which many 
French workmen have for Red Spaniards. The last-minute 
efforts of the Red Government in Spain, now refuged in 
Catalonia, to get French military support was intense. We 
have felt the effects of them here, and in France they have 
been much more powerful. 


FRANCE has again pledged herself to support Czechoslovakia 
against armed aggression—that was a foregone conclusion. 

She has made no move to help Red Spain, save 
eka me a démarche to endeavour to stop General Franco 

from bombing Barcelona. The destruction in 
that city has been fearful, and presages the end of the Spanish 
Civil War, if it is taken in conjunction with recent Nationalist 
victories and gain of territory. How long will the Catalonians 
be prepared to suffer ruin for a war they have always regarded 
as a Spanish affair, and nothing to do with them, and into 
which they have been dragged unwillingly ? It is said that 
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M. Blum’s sentiments when he took office almost outstripped 
his discretion on this Spanish affair. Intervention was, of 
course, urged on him by his own Socialist party and by 
British Socialists who had failed to move Mr. Chamberlain. 
But there is no doubt as to French sentiment, and this was 
voiced by M. Flandin in the Chamber on March 17. “ Can 
the Prime Minister assure us,” he said, ‘‘ that he will not 
intervene in Spain?” That assurance would make for 
national unity. On the same occasion, M. Paul Reynaud 
appealed for a National Front Government. It was confi- 
dently expected that such a government would be formed 
during the week that followed his speech, for facing outwards 
towards the many enemies of France nothing else will give 
her the command of her own moral and material forces so 
much as unity within. 


WE watch what goes on in France with deep interest. Her 
strength is our strength, and we have gloried in her calm and 
courage during this difficult month. With civil 
war on her south-western frontier, with dicta- 
tors ruling on her eastern and south-eastern 
borders, France only just gave one swift glance to her 
defences, a brief order to her soldiers to stand by on the 
Maginot line. True, the franc sagged, but even then she did not 
hurry over her own internal crisis. What a lesson in sang froid 
and good manners! What a contrast to the shouting and 
vituperation in Central Europe, with Herr Hitler bouncing 
about like a pea on a drum, and screaming his abuse of those 
he has either killed or enslaved. But now that one phase of 
the crisis is over, now that the world is once more face to 
face with the fait accompli of a German crime, the democracies 
must make a great effort to keep the criminal within bounds, 
and one of the ways of doing this is for France to concentrate 
her strength in a government which will act for the whole 
country, not only for a party. In England we should be 
greatly reassured by such a re-modelling of the French Govern- 
ment as would bring men from the right and the left together 
for the coming time of tension abroad and effort at home. It 


French 
Democracy 


t | i8not for us to say who the men are. At a critical moment 
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France always finds the men she wants. All we ask her now 
is to look for them and put them together where they can 
best serve the cause which both our countries have at 
heart. 


On March 11 there was a frontier incident between Polish 
and Lithuanian military posts, and a Polish soldier was 
killed. The feeling against Poland is strong in 
Lithuania. By the effects of the Great War 
that country was freed in 1918, but in 1920 
Poland seized Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, in the interests 
of her own military frontier. The League of Nations was 
powerless to intervene, and Lithuania has refused all diplo- 
matic intercourse with Poland ever since. That country took 
the opportunity afforded by the rape of Austria to push her 
cause in Lithuania. She at once demanded diplomatic 
relations, and after some military demonstrations, delivered 
an ultimatum, “ Your friendship or This ultimatum 
was yielded to on March 19. In France and England this 
method of dealing with a neighbour is not admired, but the 
time chosen to magnify a frontier incident into a casus belli 
was certainly adroit. It had the curious effect of causing 
Germany to tender the same advice as France and England. 
The two latter countries were emphatic in urging moderation 
on the Government of General Smigly-Ridz, while Berlin in 
no way desired a row in the East. In international politics 
no one knows where Poland stands. She owes her very 
existence to the strenuous loyalty of French policy, and after 
the War she was the friend and ally of that country. But 
recently she apparently has been drawn into the German orbit. 
In so far as this is the case, the Poles are making a tragic 
blunder. Their only chance of national survival is to preserve 
the friendship of France, for Russia and Germany would not 
hesitate to combine in order to partition Poland for the fourth 


Poland and 


Lithuania 


time. We always have to remember that the Governments | 
of Russia and Germany have much similarity in their aims 
and methods, and that their getting together is not at all 


unlikely. 
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Tux great Russian trial ended on Sunday, March 13th, with 
the condemnation of 18 of the 21 accused to death and 

the remaining three to what is worse, long 
pie ot terms of imprisonment in Soviet prisons. As 

the humane Mr. Bernard Shaw has remarked 
several times in his jocular way, if you disagree with them 
in Russia they shoot off the back of your head. After the 
“savagery” of the punishments in the ‘“‘ Mayfair Coshers ”’ 
trial we should hang our heads in shame. Joking apart, 
even the Socialists are startled out of their customary attitude 
of adulation by this terrible example of Soviet tyranny and 
certainly no admirer of the Thugs at Berlin has failed to 
notice that the savages in Russia go “one better.’ Thus, 
Comrade Maxton and his colleagues of the Independent 
Labour Party, more in sorrow than in anger, addressed 
themselves to Stalin as follows :—- 

We cannot believe that you realise how much harm, 
how much incalculable and irreparable damage, you 
are inflicting through this ruthless terror upon the cause 
of the entire international working class and the ideals 
of Socialism. The most bitter foes of the Soviet system 
could never have done as much to shake the faith of 
class-conscious workers and to cause doubt and 
demoralisation in their ranks. 

They make no apology, it will be noted, to their own country 
or to Christian Europe for their mistake. Nevertheless, 
these words of contrition are worth putting on record. 


THE feature of this trial, as of all other recent Russian trials, 
was the “‘ Confession of Guilt ’’ made by each prisoner. The 
: statements by the unfortunate doctors that 
— ” they were persuaded to the medical assassina- 
tion of Gorky and some others of their patients 

by the threat to massacre not only themselves but their 
families are probably typical of the means by which these 
confessions were induced. And we do not remember a 
parallel to that in any country outside Russia. The Russian 
has a sort of satisfaction in self-abasement which is unknown 
to the Western European. It is interesting to note the 
thoroughness of the way in which Stalin is abolishing all the 
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men who made the revolution of 1917, and who have main. 
tained it ever since. Not only does he destroy them physically 
but he wrecks them morally, for they are made to confess 
to crimes more abominable than those thought of by any 
stage villain. 


THE common form of apology, that these Communist 
brutalities are, after all, no worse than what happened in 
..,  ~ Lsarist Russia ” also breaks down before the 
. oa ghastly horror of these trials. Compare, for 
example, the treatment meted out by the 
Emperor Nicholas to the notorious traitor and rebel, Michael 
Bakunin. Certainly the renegade noble was not let off 
lightly. He was first imprisoned in a fortress and then sent 
to Siberia ; but there his shackles were so loose that he was 
able to take a lucrative appointment, marry and finally escape 
to America by the simple process of breaking his word of 
honour—and walking out. Moreover, in the hardest times 
of Bakunin’s imprisonment he was allowed newspapers and 
books. And the Tsar himself entered into an almost friendly 
correspondence with him on his crime of sedition. And it 
is noteworthy that Bakunin, in his famous “ confession ” to 
his Emperor, used just as servile terms as these confessions 
of the Soviet trial. 


BaKUNIN confesses, says his biographer, Mr. E. H. Carr, 
that he has merited the sternest penalties known to Russian 
law—even corporal punishment. His thoughts 
and actions have been 

“in the highest degree ridiculous, senseless, 
presumptuous and criminal—criminal against you, my 


Asking for 
Penalties 


Emperor, criminal against Russia, my country, criminal | 
against all laws, political and moral, divine and human.” [ 


Formerly he stifled the voice of conscience, which warned 


him of the wickedness of his ways. Now he can only be 


thankful that his arrest has brought to an end, before more 
harm could be done, his ‘“‘ idle, useless and criminal career.” 


He stands before Nicholas “as a prodigal, estranged and 
perverted son before an insulted and angry father” and he | 
signs his name, at the end of the confession, “‘ the repentant } 


sinner, Michael Bakunin,” 
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Mr. Carr finds this Confession “‘ an insoluble puzzle.” It 
was certainly not the result either of torture or any menace 
to Bakunin’s family. And, as Michael had his better 
moments, it was possibly sincere. 


Tue case of the Cristina, which was decided on appeal in the 
House of Lords about a fortnight ago, is of very considerable 
importance. The Spanish vessel was lying 
in the port of Cardiff when she was boarded, 
broken into, and seized by agents of the 
Barcelona Government, or of the Spanish Embassy in London. 
The owners, a firm of Bilbao, issued a writ which formed the 
subject of the action. On the one side it was shown that 
the Spanish Government had issued a decree confiscating 
all the shipping of Bilbao, and that the action was taken 
upon this authority. On the other side, it was clear that the 
owners were no longer under the authority of the Barcelona 
Government but were adherents and subjects of General 
Franco’s administration. The ship in fact had been taken 
against the will of the owners by a Government which no 
longer had any authority over them—and this in a British port. 


The Case of 
the Cristina 


Now the judges in the two inferior courts were uncom- 
fortable about the business. What looked uncommonly 
, _ like a tort had been committed; the ship 

+ gee had been broken into and seized against 
the will of the owners. One of the judges 

described the whole thing as a very dubious proceeding. 
But the fact remained that the Spanish (Barcelona) Govern- 
ment was the only sovereign authority recognised by the 
British Government and according to British law such an 
authority could not be ‘‘impleaded.” In other words, the 
British Courts could not intervene between the Spanish 
Sovereign and the Spanish subject. The Courts therefore 
washed their hands of the case and intimated that if there was 
a wrong—as they suggested there might be—it was for the 
British Government to set it right by diplomatic action. 


This view of the case was in the end confirmed by the House 
of Lords. 
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Now the matter is of considerable importance. The total 
shipping affected by the finding amounts in value to some 
£2,000,000 ; the owners, generally speaking, 
are partisans of General Franco; moreover 
Bilbao has long been under the Nationalist 
Government which still has command of the sea, and the only 
use which the Barcelona Government is likely to make of these 
ships is to sell them to the U.S.S8.R. Thus aheavy blowis struck 
at Spanish commerce under the egis of the British courts, 


The Injury to 
Spain 


Ir will be said, of course, that the judgment is according to 
British law ; but here Genral Franco is likely to point out 
that in this case British law has been loaded 
against him. For how do the facts stand? 
British law in this matter was laid down by 
Canning who recognised the Greek insurgents against their 
legal Government, the Sublime Porte. It was reaffirmed 
with even more authority by Lord John Russell. Less than 
a month after the Civil War in America broke out the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs recognised the Southern 
States as belligerents. Here he echoed Canning’s words: it 
was not a matter of principle but a matter of fact—and of 
convenience. The Southern States were in a position to 
make war ; they could not be treated as pirates or as non- 
existing. It was necessary to recognise them. Such is 
British custom, and it is the departure from this sound rule 
in the present case of Spain that has landed us in this 
embroglio. This decision of our Courts, which is a gesture 
of impotence, is going to antagonise commercial and Nation- 
alist Spain just at the moment when that cause is winning. 
We are in fact antagonising the future in Spain and doing our 
best to hand over British goodwill in the Peninsula to Germany 
and Italy. 


Why this 
Departure ? 


HERE it must be said that the British Press has been singu- 
larly ill-informed and ill-advised as to the progress of the 
war in the Peninsula. It has long been 
obvious that the Nationalist cause was win- 
ning. The Republicans, indeed, fought 
desperately at times and were well supported by foreign staff / 


The Wrong 
Turning 
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officers and volunteers. ‘They missed no chances, as in the 
salient of Teruel, when the Nationalist Army (on the high 
ground) was paralysed by a blizzard and the Republicans 
seized the opportunity to take the little city. But this 
isolated success was not in itself of great importance, and 
should not have been hailed by certain organs of our Press 
as “decisive.” As soon as the weather cleared and General 
Franco could get his communications working again he 
retrieved the position and has since been making a triumphant 
advance towards the Mediterranean. The revolutionary 
cause has shown us no goodwill. On the contrary, many 
British concerns have been ‘“ nationalised ’’ and ruined, 
without compensation, by the Anarchist and Communist 
Trade Unions which are the real power behind the Republican 
Government. Moreover that Power is plainly acting under 
the inspiration of the U.S.S.R. from which no good is likely 
to come to Western Europe. 


THERE are besides dangerous consequences in Portugal. 
Dr. Salazar, like his country, has always been a good friend 
of England. The ancient alliance is of the 
greatest importance to English naval policy, 
for Portugal has always been, for the British 
Navy a secure and magnificent base of operations against the 
Mediterranean, while the Portuguese Empire gives us many 
friendly ports all over the world. Yet it is obvious that 
Dr. Salazar has been greatly perturbed by British policy. 
He had indeed loyally complied with the non-intervention 
policy but under great provocation. Before the Civil War 
began Sefior Azana is known to have financed the dispatch 
of arms from Spanish arsenals for the aid of the revolutionary 
forces in Portugal. By the vigilance of the Portuguese 
Government this attempt was foiled and by a curious piece of 
irony these very arms found their way to the hands of tho 
Spanish rebels in Asturias in the rebellion of 1934. Since the 
Civil War began the Spanish Republicans have renewed 
their attempts to foment revolution in Portugal and actually 
organised a mutiny in two vessels of the Portuguese Navy, 
which had to be suppressed by the Portuguese Air Force. 


Reactions on 
Portugal 
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Moreover, Largo Caballero and the other bravos of the 
Spanish Revolution have openly boasted that they would 
bring Portugal within the ambit of a Red Spain. Little 
wonder if Dr. Salazar’s loyalty to the old alliance has been 
strained by the policy of refusing both help and recognition 
to his friend and spiritual comrade General Franco. The 
dispatch of a naval and military mission to Portugal is well. 
timed and will no doubt be of great value ; but it is necessary 
for us to do something more definite than this to show our 
goodwill to Portugal and her large Empire. 


THE last session of the present Parliament in South Africa 

is over, and Members have separated. The General Election 

will be fought on May 18. Elections in one 

a cea part of the Empire are of no concern to dwellers 

Wlestiens in another part in so far as they concern local 

affairs, but these South African elections have 

a far wider bearing. The session which has just closed opened 

with two alterations in ceremonial usage. A tune called Die 

Stem was played, and the Governor, Sir Patrick Duncan, read 

his speech in Afrikaans as well as in English. This underlining 

of the separation of the South African Union from the Empire 

caused some stir among those British who are supporters of 

Generals Hertzog and Smuts. They displayed alarm, they 

talked of revolt. In reply to questions by Colonel Stallard, 

the British leader, the Prime Minister took the opportunity 
to define his position : 

“God Save the King is the national anthem of 

Great Britain, and the fact that it is still played here, 

and perhaps looked upon by many of our English-speak- 

ing fellow citizens as the national anthem of the Union, 

is merely due to our historic past as a subordinate part 

of Great Britain. God Save the King, although not 

the National anthem of the Union, has always been 

received when played on appropriate occasions with the 

very utmost respect by the Afrikaans-speaking, not less 

than by those of English descent, not because they assign 

to it the character of the South African National Anthem, 

but because of its primary and obvious character as a 


solemn invocation to the Almighty for His protection 
for our King.” 


now 
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The Prime Minister went on to say that Die Stem, the tune 
now adopted— 


“sprung from the hearts of the Afrikaans-speaking 
people and breathing the spirit of South Africa in a 
manner totally foreign to God Save the King, and in that 
respect unsurpassed by any other South African anthem 
—has already for several years past found an enthusiastic 
reception in the hearts of the Afrikaans-speaking people 
and has become accepted by them as their National 
Anthem and as the only South African anthem entitled 
to recognition as the National Anthem of the 
Union.” 


CoLONEL STALLARD at once answered General Hertzog’s 
statement : 


‘It is proper to recall what the place of 

Be ene God Save the King has been in the public life 

of South Africa. Heretofore it has been our 

one and only national anthem, that is, the vocal expression 

in song of our allegiance to the King and devotion to 

our country, and much of its character and importance 

are due to the fact that it has the same place and the 

same function throughout the rest of the Empire. In 

other words, it has been our national anthem and the 
national anthem of the whole Empire.” 


One has to have lived far overseas in British territory to know 
the real meaning of God Save the King and what it stands for. 
Its elimination from South Africa is part of the campaign for 
independence in the Irish style. First the King’s head was 
taken from the stamps, then the Union Jack was hauled down, 
and all this with the connivance of Westminster; the Balfour 
Resolution, and the Statute of Westminster making it easy 
for the enemies of our country to do their work. If, since 
1921, we had had a single Dominions Secretary with any 
sense of balance in political events, this tendency to break 
away would have been checked, because South Africa depends 
entirely on the British Navy for defence. But in the years 
we have lived through since the War, no Minister here has had 


the manliness, or even the fairness, to tell the South Africans 
where they are being led. 
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THE anti-Imperial trend of their Government has disturbed 
British South Africans. A much larger number of them agree 

: with the Dominion Party, of which Colone 
seeimatbineed Stallard is the leader, than appears from “es 
numbers in Parliament, but they have been snubbed from 
here, and have seen Hertzog, Pirow and Smuts exalted. We 
in this country, who have allowed pacifism and other false 
policy to dominate us for years, need not throw stones at 
them. It has taken long enough to arouse us from our own 
slumbers, and, owing to the way in which appointments are 
made, the Government in South Africa is infinitely more 
powerful politically than the Government in England. The 
British in the Union have been squeezed out where they were 
intractable ever since the Union was formed in 1910, while 
the British at home have done little or nothing to help. But 
in the coming elections matters are at last being put plainly. 
Colonel Stallard, whose stand for keeping the Union within 
the Empire is one of the epics of our history, has brought 
home to his fellow subjects in the Union the price they are 
asked to pay. It is the sacrifice of their nationality and all 
that it stands for. General Hertzog proposes to follow Mr. 
de Valera out of the Empire. At the last Imperial Conference 
he made a bid for this. He wishes to create a citizenship 
which is not that of “‘ British National,’ but merely that of 
non-alien. South Africa, in this plan, is to be outside the 
British Empire, defended by the British Navy, but giving 
nothing in return. The conception is childish, and if he gets 
his way, it is not Die Stem which will be played in South 
Africa, but Deutschland Uber Alles and the Horstwessel song, 
and Parliament will not be opened to these tunes, for there 
will be no Parliament to open should Herr Hitler put his 
heavy hand upon the Dominion. That this is the real German 
objective in Africa no one who studies German policy can 
doubt. The Germans do not want raw and undeveloped 
tracts of Africa, they have never been colonists, and have 
never developed a savage country. What they want are the 
fat goldfields and beautiful farms of South Africa. 


In his very important speech made at our Annual Luncheon 
on March 10, Mr. Bruce spoke of the dependence of the [ 
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Empire on the British Navy. He spoke of this in connection 
with the under-population of the Dominions : 


i Bowe ‘* How are we going to populate the thinly 
on Defence settled parts of our great possessions ? It is a 
problem of intense importance not only to 
us in the outlying parts of the Empire, but also to 
this country, because should any one of these great 
Dominions ever be separated from the British Empire 
against its will, the effect on Great Britain’s position 
as a Great Power would be incalculable. In the 
Dominions we throw out our chests and say: ‘ We 
are just as good as you are’; but in our hearts we 
know perfectly well owr very existence depends upon our 
remaining in the British Empire, and having the protection 
of Britain and the other members of the Empire.” 
The lines we have italicised are those to which we wish to 
draw the attention of our South African readers. Some 
British South Africans have forgotten this cardinal fact, and 
they have also forgotten that if South Africa is no longer a 
fully co-operating member of the British Empire, one with us 
and the other Dominions, we shall have to leave her to her 
fate. It would be too much to ask us to defend the hostile. 
It is true that we must defend Ireland from invasion whatever 
that country does, but that is because she is a geographical 
part of the British Isles, and we cannot afford an enemy at 
our gates. 


Ir is because we in this country have to know where we are 
that the South African elections are of supreme interest here. 
I Is the great Dominion a part of the Empire ? 

* ag and Are her people content to abide by their British 
citizenship, or is she going to slip out of the 

British orbit into some other? South Africa cannot stand 
alone. In a world full of predatory excursion, the boasted 
Sovereign Independence, so much talked of by General 
Hertzog, would not last six months. The blow to the British 
Empire of the loss of South Africa would be considerable, for 
we have made the country with our blood and treasure and 
those of us who know it love it, but we should survive the 
loss, as we have survived other and greater losses. South 
Africa would perish. ‘“‘ Oh,” says Mr. Pirow, “ but the 
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British Navy would defend us even if we are independent,” 
But that is just what will not happen. The era of Baldwinism 
is over, the era of definition has come, and one of the things 
the British Government will shortly say to Mr. Pirow is, “ If 
you are not with us in peace and war you are against us, and 
in the coming struggle we can do nothing for our unfriends,” 
It is because the great issue of inside or outside the Empire 
is being fought now in South Africa, and because our own 
future arrangements greatly depend upon the results of these 
elections, that we not only have a right to take an interest 
in what is going on in the Union, but the duty to warn people 
in this country of the_seriousness of the issues involved. 


THERE is one matter about which increasing concern must be 
felt in this country. It is the question of the South African 

Native Protectorates, Swaziland, Basutoland, 
The South and Bechanaland. At the time when the 
Protectorates Union of South Africa was formed, it was fore- 

shadowed by the British Government of the 
day that, given the consent of the natives themselves and of 
the British Parliament, these Protectorates might one day be 
handed over to the Union. What the very short-sighted 
British authors of this Act of Union did not foresee was that 
the Boers, to whom they were handing over political power, 
would use it to jettison, not only the British connection, but 
also British ideals such as clean administration, equal justice 
for all, and benevolence for the native. But the Union, at a 
recently greatly accelerated pace, has left behind such toys 
as fair play for the black, and in its administration, it has 
gone back to the old Grondwet idea of keeping the native 
down and under. He has lost his right to own land or to 
follow a skilled trade, and in Cape Colony he has lost his right 
to vote alongside the white man at elections. The latest Act 
of May 14 last year further enables “‘ redundant natives” 
to be deported without appeal to “ reserves,’ which are 
perilously like concentration camps. Into the inferno for 
natives, which the Union has now become, we are asked to 
place the Protectorates, which now enjoy peace, freedom, and 
a measure of autonomy under our Flag. Our answer should 
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be definite and final. We should give no more natives to 
the Union to ill-treat. 


As the Spartans were taught to observe the Helots in order 
to know how not to behave, so we can learn from reading the 
. __ left-wing papers (in the club) how nor to think. 
Our Left Wing For instance, a writer in a weekly rag advanced, 
as a reason for the break between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Eden, the theory that Mr. Chamberlain, as a commercial, 
middle-class, business man, must naturally dislike the aristo- 
cratic, public-school, landed gentry type which Mr. Eden is 
thought by the left-wingers to represent. Now it is quite 
true that, at the time of the first Reform Bill, and perhaps 
for a generation or two afterwards, there was considerable 
antagonism between the landed aristocracy and the business 
men of Manchester and elsewhere. But such antagonism is by 
no means the English tradition. All through English history 
the aristocracy has been recruited from commerce and trade. 
At any rate, ever since Charles Brandon, of a family of suc- 
cessful wool merchants, became Duke of Suffolk and married 
a king’s daughter, individuals and families who have made 
fortunes in trade have risen to the highest position in the 
State. Every generation has produced new families who 
inter-married with the old. There has never been any caste 
system in England. Though, when a family became estab- 
lished, it proved, as often as not, the value of tradition and 
heredity by producing a succession of distinguished men, there 
were always new men coming on, who were freely admitted. 
As Disraeli said, ‘‘ In England, the highest positions are open 
to the possessors of birth, talent, or a million.”” The families 
of Walpole, Pitt, Fox, Lamb, Temple, Peel and many others 
owed nothing to aristocratic birth—only to commerce or 
business or personal talents. The friction at the time of the 
first Reform Bill was due to the fact that the industrial 
revolution produced new men of wealth and talents in such 
large numbers that they could not be absorbed—it was 
“mass production ” of new families that caused the friction. 
But it did not last long. By the end of the last century the 
normal conditions of English history had returned, 
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THE Ministry of Transport issued a report on March 8 on 
Road Accidents. This took the form of an analysis by the 

Police of the causes of the deaths and maimings 
ad Py anaws ae which occur daily on our roads, and which are 

a blot on our civilisation. During the year 
which ended on March 1 last there were 6,500 deaths and 
230,000 injured from road accidents. These have been 
analysed in order to discover what caused them as well as 
how they occurred. Pedestrians are blamed equally with 
motorists. It is to be pointed out, however, that in fatal 
pedestrian accidents the evidence of the pedestrian is not 
available. Walkers are blamed for “ heedlessness of traffic ” 
when crossing roads. Motorists are blamed for “ emerging 
or turning from one road to another without care,” for over- 
taking improperly and for excessive speed. In regard to 
road conditions only one per cent. of the accidents in 1937-8 
was caused by them, and one remark is made which should 
be taken to heart by our road-makers, whether of the widening 
and straightening kind, or the “‘ new trunk road ”’ advocates. 
It is this: 

More than half the accidents analysed in this report 
take place on straight roads or on open curves, and further 
than this accidents are apt to be more severe in open 
country than in built up areas. 

We are glad to have this authoritative and categorical state- 
ment. It is time the push to cover England with new con- 
crete roads running in every direction was shown up. The 
activity of local authorities in making racing tracks of our 
existing roads and in “ by-passing ”’ crooked corners should also 
be checked. 


Tue death of Sir Reginald Johnston came as a blow to all 
those who hoped that this great man would be able to interpret 
M y China to his country and to clear away the 
——- false policy which has clouded the vision of 
the British since the War, for Sir Reginald 

was not only a practical man possessing a first-rate knowledge 
of the Chinese and their language, but he was also a profound 


thinker, with a deep appreciation of the Chinese soul and all | 
that ancient Chinese civilization stands for. Unlike those 
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who superficially study the subjects Sir Reginald knew so 
well, he remained perfectly and entirely British, and he had 
kind of amused contempt for the superficial orientalism of 
certain pro-Chinese travellers to the East. “Why, Blank 
doesn’t know a word of Chinese,” he would say, “he just 
swallowed all that those ‘Chatham House’ Chinese told 
him in their fluent English.” Sir Reginald had many Japanese 
friends and it was he who placed the boy Emperor of China, 
whose tutor he was, under the care of the Japanese. ‘‘ The 
British, whom I approached, were far too nervous to take him 
in his hour of need,” he once said to a friend. He saved the 
young Emperor of China’s life on that occasion, and had the 
happiness of seeing him restored—in Manchuria—to part of 
his estate, not, as he would have preferred, under British 
influence, but under Japanese. Sir Reginald Johnston was 
always hoping for a change in Britain’s attitude towards the 
Far East. He had served his country there for many years 
and deplored the loss of our prestige. But he never lost 
heart or became gloomy, even though the enemy prevailed. 
He was wise, kind and faithful. We shall all miss his articles, 
and the Editor will miss his counsel on Far Eastern matters, 
and his warm friendship. 


ENGLisH people have a laudable desire that their children 
should see foreign countries and learn foreign languages. 
More and more girls and boys are being sent 
abroad each year, generally to share the life 
of some French or German family. In the 
case of France, provided of course that proper care is taken 
in selecting the family, the young people will be well looked 
after. In Germany it is different, there is great laxity 
and great immorality in that country, which has not been 
decreased by the perpetual emotional stimulant of Hitlerism. 
Added to this there is now very indifferent food. Therefore 
careful parents who wish their boys and girls to learn German 
have lately been sending them to Austria. This will now 
no longer be safe. For one thing, in the event of war, the 
boys over 16 would be interned. It is therefore necessary to 
avoid Austria and there is now only one country where German 
can be safely and pleasantly studied in one of its homelands, 
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and that is in Switzerland. Here English parents will fing 
the right atmosphere, for the Swiss are a pleasant as well ag 
a free people. They have excellent educational institutions 
and an old established culture. 


WE are bound to pay for it, with interest, later on, but the 
dread of horrors to come has not deterred country dwellers 
Gin from enjoying a marvellous fortnight of spring, 
——_ growth in the garden is indeed terrifying. 
Delphiniums are a foot high, apple buds are 
swelling perilously, peach trees are in full bloom. January 
has met April over the head of March. Winter heaths, 
daffodils, crocuses, primroses, hyacinths, Alpine tulips, 
squills, are keeping company with forsythias, pyrus and 
ribes alongside a final riot of iris stylosa. Best of all, in 
the garden where these lines are written, a pair of longtailed 
tits have started a nest in the still bare branches of a big 
pearl bush. They are quite indifferent to spectators and 
from a hide at the foot of the bush we can watch the fashioning 
of that marvellous hall of moss, lichen and feathers. The 
birds work together; they arrive, squeaking with excite- 
ment, each bearing an almost invisible scrap of building 
material. Each bird enters the nest in turn and sits in it, 
tail well stuck up behind. The scrap deposited, the bird sets 
to work to “felt.”” It ceaselessly draws a tiny end of stuff 
across the edge of the nest, from outside in or from inside 
out, and tucks it firmly in with its beak. Meanwhile, the 
little body “ jiggles ’—there is no other word for it—inside 
the nest, rounding and shaping the internal cup, and the tiny 
rump is shoved hard against the inside wall to make it firm. 
The nest shakes, but never breaks, in the process. Thread- 
like strands of pearl bush bark appear to be used as binding 
material. We have not reached the final miracle of the 
arched dome; nor is it certain whether the entrance will be 
to the north or south, at present the birds come in both ways. 
Take it all in all, the spectacle is a pleasant relief from the 
doings of our fellow-men nowadays. The blackbird, thrush 
and robin are singing; the great tit and the nuthatch are 
calling and the chaffinch has embarked on that tedious chatter 
which is. the one drawback of spring. | 


THE URGENT QUESTION 


Tue substance of this article is taken from a speech delivered 
in the House of Commons in the Defence debate on March 7th. 
[ did not then imagine that its arguments would be driven 
home so quickly by the march of events; but writing now, 
only a week later, I can point to the brutal suppression of 
free government in Austria as signal confirmation of the case 
I endeavoured to make. 

All those who were privileged to hear the Prime Minister’s 
speech on March 7 were grateful to him for putting the 
Government’s view of the situation clearly before the House 
of Commons. He was followed by Mr. Churchill, who took 
another line. Both speeches dealt broadly with our system 
of defence, yet both omitted to deal with what is one of the 
most vital aspects of defence, namely, the organisation of the 
civilian population to resist air attack. In this country that 
is more important than it is anywhere else, because everybody 
knows that we are more vulnerable to air attack. Whether 
we follow the policy of the Government, in which I whole- 
heartedly concur, of trying to come to some suitable under- 
standing, if we can, with Italy, or whether we follow the policy 
favoured by the Opposition, which is apparently to stand up 
at once to any further aggressive action in Europe, whatever 
it may be—I am convinced that, whichever policy we follow, 
we must at once deal with this question of the organisation 
of ag civilian population in this country to resist air 
attack. 

There are appearing in Germany at present cartoons which 
I wish our newspapers would reproduce. One of them is a 
cartoon of British rearmament which shows a warrior, clad 
in shining armour from the plume on his helmet to his 
armoured feet. He looks, from the front, a magnificent 
specimen of war knight, but a back view shows the armour 
held together by leather straps and nothing inside. What 
does that mean? It means that the Germans know that 
we can spend money in vast quantities upon everything 
that money can buy in the way of defence, but that we have 
not, as yet, faced the moral necessity of showing that our 
population, apart from the paid professional forces, is equal 
to the trial of modern war. I am not one of those who believe 
that compulsory military service, or conscription as it is 
called, is necessary in this country at the present time. But 
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let us face the fact that if we have not to face the necessity 
of conscription in this country, that is largely because there 
is conscription in France. 

What we do need, and I believe need immediately, is some 
much more effective organisation of our people to resist air 
attack. A Power which found itself opposed to us and which 
realised that if we had time to gather and organise our 
resources we should win in the end, would strike at once with 
all the force it could at our most vulnerable point. What 
is our most vulnerable point ? Clearly it is not the Navy. No 
one supposes for a moment that a Power engaged with this 
country could hope to secure a decision at sea. Clearly it is 
not the Army. It is very unlikely that our Army would be 
engaged at all in the early stage of a European war ; but if it 
were, it would not be upon the defeat of that Army that the 
defeat of this country would depend. Nor, I believe, could a 
Power engaged with this country rely on destroying our Air 
Force. There would be a tremendous conflict in the air, but 
the enemy’s air force and our’s would, I believe, continue to 
fight and there would be no decision in the air. 


How, then, would a decision be sought ? There is only 
one way in which this country can be brought to its knees 
and made to accept defeat before it had time to gather its 
immense resources behind it, and that is by ruthless, totali- 
tarian air attack upon ports, munition centres and upon the 
civil population. Attack upon the civil population is not 
new. We did it ourselves in the blockade of Germany. 
Do not Jet us be surprised if the civil population here should 
become the primary military objective of an enemy opposed 
to us in the next war. I am convinced that that will be the 
case. It will be the civil population which will have to bear 
the brunt of the attack and prove its capacity to resist if we 
are to survive the first phase of a war and gain time to gather 
our resources behind us. I do not believe that even if our 
civil population were subjected to that kind of attack it 
would be beaten down. I believe in the spirit of our people. 
I believe we should get through somehow or other. But what 
we have to do is to avert that possibility and prove to people 
who might try it, that the gamble is not worth the throw. 
That is the vital thing at the present moment. 

The argument is the same if we pass from the consideration 
of Defence policy to that of foreign policy. The Prime 
Minister has tried 10 come to honourable terms with those 
two countries in Europe which I think most seriously threaten 
European peace. He is not the first to attempt it. It was 
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attempted by his father in the days when the nineteenth 
century was passing into the twentieth. After Joseph Cham- 
berlain had failed, despite all his courage and resource, 
the same mission passed into the hands of Sir Edward Grey, 
as he then was. Time after time, Sir Edward Grey attempted 
to come to terms with the German Government. Never could 
the German Government be brought to agree. Why was 
that ? How was it that those two statesmen, anxious from 
the bottom of their hearts to succeed, always failed ? I think 
the reason was that the German Government believed they 
had always more to gain by keeping a free hand, and that 
shock diplomacy would always get this country at a dis- 
advantage; that we were not sufficiently prepared to be 
able to resist the squeeze which shock diplomacy would 
exert. There was always the idea that morally we were 
inferiors ; that morally we would not stand up to a challenge 
if that challenge were strong enough. 


That, I am afraid, is the story of negotiations with 
Germany during the last years leading up to the Great War, 
and it looks uncommonly like that situation again to-day. 
We have to convince Germany that we are not morally 
inferior. Let us then remember that cartoon. Let us re- 
member that picture of the splendid facade of all that money 
can buy, and let us also remember the back view. That 
represents the danger in our dealings with Germany at the 
present time. I do not quarrel with the German people for 
taking that view. I do not believe the German people want 
war. I do not believe that the German Government wants 
war, but I do believe that it is prepared to pursue its ends in 
Europe by using to the utmost the democracies’ loathing of 
war. I believe it is again pursuing the policy of shock 
diplomacy and trusting to other people’s love of peace to get 
what it wants without war. There is only one end to that, 
the same end as we faced in 1914, unless we can persuade the 
German people that this time, and in time, we are morally 
their equals. That is what we have to do. It is no use 
appealing to the higher morality in this matter unless we 
face that fact, because they will say, “ What are your 
morality, your speeches, resolutions, perorations; what do 


~ care about them?” That is the danger that we have 
to face, 


I felt, therefore, on March 7, that from that standpoint the 
speech of the Prime Minister and the White Paper were 
both unsatisfactory, because this real issue of the organisation 
of the civilian population was not faced. What is necessary to 
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convince a Power like Germany, which would aim, if she went 
to war with us, at knocking us out fast, that that 
gamble is not worth trying at all? I think the first thing is 
to make certain that our anti-aircraft services are adequate 
and that they do not contain men, for instance, in the Terri- 
torial anti-aircraft units, who are key men in industries or 
needed elsewhere in the case of hostilities breaking out, 
That is not the case at the present moment. I have been 
told by many employers that their key men are going into 
the Territorials and into the special units, and it is natural 
that they should go; but when the moment comes, if it does 
come, those men will be needed in industry if munitions are 
to be made, and they will also be needed in these anti-aircraft 
units, and the same confusion which caused so much loss and 
trouble in the last war will occur again. The first thing, 
then, is to see that these anti-aircraft units are brought 
up to strength and that they contain no men who will be 
needed in other occupations in the event of war. 

A great deal of importance is sometimes attached to the 
balloon barrage. I hope the balloon barrage is good, but 
one factor—wind, is important. I do not know what happens 
to a balloon at 25,000 feet when the wind blows, but I doubt 
if it stays where it is put. I cannot believe that we are going 
to get easy security in that way. We have to organise 
security and to see that we are morally capable of getting it. 

The next point, after the anti-aircraft units, is to see 
that the essential industries are capable of carrying on, that 
is to say, the men who will be required, not only the key men, 
but all the men, and most of them to some extent must be 
told off. We must not find that the labour in essential 
factories melts away on other jobs, anti-aircraft jobs, air-raid 
precautions jobs, or, if you like, looking after their families. 
Men must be told off to carry on this work if it is to be effec- 
tively performed, and they must be assured that their families 
are being properly looked after. Obviously no man will desert 
his family unless he is sure that everything is being done that 
can be done to look after them and make them safe. We 
have also to see that industry is so organised that it is not 
stopped perpetually, as it was in the last War, simply by air- 
raid alarms. Hours and hours of factory time were lost in the 
last war, I believe, despite the silly nature of air attacks in 
those days, by air-raid warnings, during which all the work 
ceased ; and we must see that during air-raid warnings our 
industry in this country carries on. 


Thirdly, and most important of all, is the organisation of 
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the civilian population. If it is to be resistant to air attack, 
if we are to minimise losses, if we are to see that panic does not 
take place, there is really no time to be lost. I do not believe 
that Parliament will be doing its duty to the country unless 
it sees that this question of air-raid precautions, fully and 
effectively organised for the whole population, is really in 
working order before it adjourns in July for the Autumn 
Recess. I, for my part, cannot see how we are to get that 
organisation at all, and in any case how we are to get it in time, 
unless we have a universal emergency register. Whenever 
one mentions compulsory registration of any kind, one is 
called a conscriptionist. I do not care. I believe that 
one has got to face all the suspicion, all the prejudice, 
that is aroused, and argue now for this absolutely essential 
measure to be taken at once. I believe that there must be 
compiled a national emergency register, and that at the same 
time Parliament should enact a universal liability for service in 
air-raid defence, so that everybody can, at least in the places 
where the danger is greatest, be told off to what he should 
be doing in the case of attack, and undergo the very little 
training that is required for the services that will be necessary 
in an emergency. 


The greatest need is, I believe, that of very large numbers 
of auxiliary police, special constables, of various kinds. The 
training required for them is not very great, but special 
constables, organised in units, in advance, ready to turn their 
hands to anything, will be the greatest need to prevent panic 
movements of the population, to control communications, to 
see that food supplies are going right, and to give people, 
what our police always manage to do in emergencies, con- 
fidence. If we are to get the numbers on democratic prin- 
ciples, and to get them fast, I believe that univeral liability for 
that service should be laid down. With such a register, it 
would be possible at once to.eliminate from those trained in 
anti-air raid services the whole of the Territorials. They 
should be cleared off, so that there would be no question of 
overlapping. Then there should be cleared off from air-raid 
services all men required in industry ; they obviously should 
beexempt. When you had sorted out the register in that way, 
you would have what was left, and, after all, Germany at this 
moment has 12,000,000 of her civilian population trained— 
no wonder she is not frightened of air bombardment—and she 
has, I believe, inside those 12,000,000, a special 800,000 
trained to lead and guide the rest. 


That compulsory measure of universal liability is, I 
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believe, absolutely necessary to establish the moral front 
that ought to be established in this country in the difficult 
times into which we are about to pass. I do not understand 
the fear of it in this country, because almost every other 
democracy in Europe has faced this necessity, and we are 
practically the only one that has not. There are Bulgaria, 
which is still prevented by the Peace Treaties, and Hungary ; 
but if the Peace Treaties were torn up—and they will probably 
tear them up very soon—they would not be limited in that 
way. The only other countries in Europe which have not got 
universal liability of this kind are Luxembourg, Lichtenstein, 
the Vatican City, and Monte Carlo. Those are the four, 
and all the other democracies in Europe—Scandinavia, the 
Baltic States, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland—have this 
liability. Why can we not have it here? How can we 
pretend that, by having it here, we should be in some way 
destroying our liberties or menacing our democratic ideals ? 
Really, that kind of argument will not work. I realise to the 
full that we cannot get this universal liability, this com- 
pulsory registration, without the support and the approval 
of the working class and particularly of the trade unions. 
But no part of our democracy has a greater responsibility 
for facing the necessity than they, since they have been the 
foremost to insist on resolute opposition to threats and shock 
action on the part of the dictatorships. 

The question is a terribly urgent one. The danger in which 
we stand is largely due to the two years’ fatal delay in our 
decision to undertake rearmament. If we want to save our 
youth from another war, we must gird ourselves to make 
this further decision at once. Can we not do it by an all- 
party agreement, now that the ruthless readiness of the 
German Government to secure its will by force has become 
so manifest? Less than 24 years ago we misled that 
Government into thinking us effete. War was the direct 
consequence. Are another million British lives to be sacrificed 
to our fear of ourselves, our blindness, our sloth ? 


EDWARD GRIGG. 
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THE QUART MEASURE AND THE PINT POT 


Tur theory that an increased mechanisation of our Army 
will mean a disproportionate gain to the military strength 
of the Empire is so widely held, and so very popular, as 
suggesting a comparatively cheap and easy substitute for 
conscription, that it is worth while to examine it here. 

The essence of the doctrine is the assumption that, in 
war, machines can substitute men. But here, and at the very 
outset, we come up against the awkward fact that, in normal 
peace-industry, there is no real substitution of human labour 
by machines. What really happens is a redistribution of 
human labour. A new and improved machine is introduced, 
economising the human labour employed in an industry. 
The first result is, undoubtedly, a displacement of human 
labour. But this is only a temporary effect, followed by a 
process of economic readjustment, due to the fact that the 
machine, if a creator of wealth, is not a consumer of wealth. 
The demands of the machine, to keep it running, are limited 
to fuel, trained human supervision, spare parts and repairs, 
an adequate flow of raw materials, a market capable of 
absorbing the manufactured product. But the machine 
cannot expend, in its own intercsts, the products of its own 
industry: the only people who can profit from the economy 
of the machine are the people who own and operate it, and 
these people cannot spend the profits due to the use of the 
machine without employing human labour in some form or 
other. Thus, the net result of the use of machines is to 
deflect human labour into what are regarded as “luxury 
trades” by one generation, but as “ necessities of life’ by 
the one that follows. There is a general raising of the 
standard of life, due to increased economy of production, 
a continuous development of new industries, owing to the 
increased social resources available and an increasing tendency 
for industrial organisation to become more complex, to work 
with larger units and to become more and more sub-divided. 
It would be impossible to explain the rise of great industrial 
cities, the continuous evolution of new industries, such as 
the motor industry, the cinema industry, the “‘ wireless ’’ and 
the aeroplane, as well as the fact that the population of 
England and Wales, to-day, is at least five times as great 
as in the latter half of the eighteenth century, when labour- 
saving machinery was first introduced, upon any other 
assumption. 
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Mechanisation, new to the Army, is old to the Navy 
where it dates back to the first introduction of steam. 
propelled warships, and it is significant that the lesson of 
naval mechanisation fully confirms that to be drawn from 
peace-industry, viz., that the more we have machines the 
more we shall need men. 

Our wooden fleet reached its maximum strength in units 
in 1809, with 728 warships, displacing 501,596 tons; its 
maximum personnel strength was reached the year following, 
with 145,000 men. * In 1914, after ninety years of mechanisa. 
tion, and in time of peace, we had 648 warships, displacing 
2,333,223 tons, and manned by 146,000 men. By 1918 
these figures had expanded to 1,354 warships, manned by 
407,316 men, and displacing 3,247,078 tons, which does not 
include 754,111 tons auxiliary ships, an office staff of 9,820, 
an industrial staff of 105,024 and 408,000 employed in 
dockyards, repairing establishments, etc.f 

It will be observed that not only were the direct demands 
upon man-power made by the mechanised fleet very much 
greater than that made by our “ muscular” wooden fleet, 
instead of being less, but that the indirect demands for human 
labour in the way of office personnel, dockyard and repair 
establishments and auxiliary services were quite dispro- 
portionately greater. The Nelsonic ship of the line could 
cruise for years on end with little in the way of repairs which 
could not be done by her own crew, and with nothing in the 
way of fuel demands. All she needed was an occasional 
call at a port for “ careening ”’ and to take in fresh provisions 
and water. Moreover, as touching upon the vitally important 
matter of “‘ social strain,’’ one must consider the short “ life ” 
of the modern warship, as compared with the long “life” 
of the Nelsonic ship of the line. Victory, launched in 1765, 
was still a first-class battleship in 1805 and for many years 
afterwards. The King Edwards, the last of which was 
launched in 1905, were already obsolete by the time of the 
Battle of Jutland, eleven years later. It is important to 
realise that indirect demands for labour in the way of repair 
works and industrial establishments, and the factor of the 
“short life” of a tank or cross-country vehicle, will loom 
just as large in the case of the mechanised army as with the 
mechanised fleet. 

As touching upon the matter of cost, the years during 
which our wooden fleet reached its maximum development 


*Clowes. Hist. Royal Navy. Vol. V. 
t First Lord’s Statement, 1919-1920. 
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brought us estimates varying from £19,578,467 to £19,822,100. 
The year of Jutland cost us £209,877,218, while the estimated 
cost for 1918 was £325,000,000. As illustrating the increased 
scale and complexity of mechanised operations, Nelson at 
Trafalgar had 27 “capital ”’ ships, manned by 17,486 men. 
He had three frigates and a sloop. These took no part in 
the battle, but if they are included we get a total of 31 units 
with, in round numbers, 18,500 men. Jellicoe, at Jutland, 
had 36 “ capital” ships, with 33,838 men ; he had, besides, 
34 cruisers and light cruisers with 16,837 men, and 77 destroyers 
with 6,208, a total of 147 units with 56,883 men.* Nelson 
had not to cope with mines or torpedoes, he had not to arrange 
team-work between battleships, cruisers and destroyers, nor 
had he to deal with visibility, as affecting fire-control at long 
ranges. 

In turning to the problem on land, if two armies start 
each equally equipped with machines, and these machines of 
equal efficiency in type, then, if the one proceeds suddenly 
to increase the numbers or efficiency of the machines at its 
disposal, whilst the other fails to take similar measures, no 
argument is needed to show that the side with more numerous, 
or improved, machines, is going to have substantial military 
advantages over the other. But if the other proceeds to 
reply by making parallel increases in the numbers or efficiency 
of its own machines, then what really happens is a race 


| between the two armies concerned to get better machines, 


or more numerous machines, piling up the costs and general 
complexity of production, whilst giving no great gain in 
striking power or efficiency, whether to the one, or to the 


_ other, unless as a result of a complete disparity in the social 


and economic effort put forward. 

The tremendous increase in the strength and cost of the 
British mechanised fleet above depicted was, of course, the 
result of the competitive building programmes of foreign 
navies. First of all, it was the French and Russian fleets 
that were regarded as dangerous, and every increase to which 
was met by counter-increases; then it was the German fleet 
which loomed as The Enemy. But the net result was a 
race between the naval designers of all countries to crowd 
Into a design the maximum in the way of engine-power 
(speed), armour (if carried), guns and “ endurance ’—fuel 
supplies, munitions supplies, etc. There was a parallel process 


* Official complements of ships as given in Jane’s All the World’s 


Fighting Ships, 1919. In reality, Queen Mary had 1,270 men instead of 


1,000. Complements of other ships were proportionately larger. 
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of enhancing the power of the individual unit, battleship, 
cruiser, destroyer, or submarine, and of increasing the 
numbers of such units. Thus the British Navy not only 
evolved the Dreadnought and Super-Dreadnought, but laid 
down the principle of “ two keels to one ”’ against Germany, 
Once you had raised the power of the unit to the penultimate 
degree, Dreadnoughts and Super-Dreadnoughis, superiority 
could only be expressed by increased numbers of such units, 
It is important to grasp this principle, tried out by generations 
of war at sea, in considering the problems of mechanised 
armies. 

It is important, too, to realise that there apply to the 
production of machines of battle exactly the same general 
principles which apply to normal peace-time economic pro- 
duction, viz., that military industrial establishments which 
work to a large scale, will always profit as against similar 
establishments working upon a small scale, by the elements 
of mass-production, 7.e., they buy their raw materials upon 
a larger scale, and consequently cheaper, their methcds of 
production are relatively more economical, the experimental 
model once produced of any new type, whether of tank, or 
of machine-gun, or of destroyer, battleship, or submarine, 
the cost of the production of the units falls rapidly away the 
greater the scale of the production. 

Thus, in the naval competition with Germany, the British 
Navy, which worked upon a bigger scale, worked also much 
more cheaply, the cost per ton of ships built in British yards 
was markedly less than the similar costs for Germany, the 
cost per ton of ships, moreover, declined with every increase 
in the size of ships, thus the King Edwards, 16,350 tons, were 
relatively cheaper than the Queens of 15,000 tons, and 
Dreadnoughts of 17,900 tons were cheaper to build than 
King Edwards. It is of importance to grasp this principle, 
since it is of enormous significance in considering mechanisa- 
tion on land. 

You have a British Army of 5 divisions and a German 
Army of 50 divisions in peace,* and at least 1,230 in war, 
and you say: ‘‘ We will completely mechanise our 5 divisions. 
This will give us an enormous advantage in regard to mobility 
and striking power, enable us to come effectively to the help 
of the French Army.” But this mechanisation policy cannot 
be carried out in secret; its advocates are already broad. 
casting their views to the world. The German Army, which 


*Nominally 40 divisions, but many have 5 instead of 3 regiments 
The general strength is at least 50 divisions, not counting the Austrians. 
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gorks upon a far bigger scale and which has at its disposal a 
State-controlled industry, can reply by a counter-mechanisa- 
tion policy and can do this more cheaply and more effectively ; 
in short, the Germany Army has at its disposal analogous 
social and economic advantages to those enjoyed by the 
British Navy in its competition with the German Navy. 

Germany replies to our much-trumpeted mechanisation 
of the British Army by mechanising, say, 8 of her existing 
divisions ; owr mechanisation policy comes to a full stop. 
For even if we can go on producing machines, we cannot 
produce the personnel to handle them. Question: where 
is the alleged overwhelming value to the British Empire 
of the policy of military mechanisation? Germany has 
8 divisions, exactly similar, to hold off our own mechanised 
5 divisions, and she is still in possession of her existing 
military superiority over France. Where is the revolutionary 
change in the military situation predicted by “ scientific ” 
thinkers, as the result of mechanising the British Army ? 

Of course, there are other arguments against a policy 
of wholly mechanising the Army than the social and economic 
ones here put forward, in their simplest and crudest forms. 
One must start by distinguishing between true, and false, 
mechanisation. Mechanisation in its true sense, that of 
providing the Army with the very best weapons which science 
can produce and money can buy, of providing officers 
and men with the best possible training to use them, is a 
doctrine with which every soldier will be in cordial agreement. 
But mechanisation put forward as an apparent means of 
getting something for nothing, and obviating the necessity 
for disciplined national effort to get victory in war, is on a 
= different footing, a gospel of doctrinarianism run 
mad. 

In every military design, whether for warships or for 
armies, there is a certain factor of balance, and if this factor 
is neglected, or misjudged, you get a thing which looks 
formidable on paper but which, at sea, ends up by being a 
death-trap for a ship’s crew, and which, on land, will end 
up in a holocaust of our own men. Interpreting the term 
“infantryman ” as “ foot-soldier”? and “ foot-soldier” as 
the man who does his fighting on foot, whatever the weapon 
at his disposal, despite all the tremendous changes which set 
in during the Great War, the proportion of infantry to other 
arms remained constant at about 50 per cent. Nor was 
there any suggestion, while the war was on, from any 
responsible commander, that this proportion could be reduced 
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without the whole army suffering. Mr. Lloyd George, ip 
the crisis of the March fighting of 1918, telegraphed an urgent 
appeal to President Wilson for American troops, “ even jn 
the smallest formations or as drafts to British units.” This 
8.0.8. call was for infantry. During the great battles of 
1918, despite the part played by the other arms, infantry 
continued to be the cement of battle—so long as the infantry. 
man could hold his ground the other arms could hold theirs; 
when the infantryman went back, everything else went back 
with him—guns, aeroplanes, tanks. 

Practical war experience, whether in Spain or in China, 
has failed to give even a shadow of evidence that the other 
arms can get on minus infantry. On the contrary, General 
Malin Craig, Chief of Staff to the United States Army, put 
the thing in a nutshell in a report to the American Secretary 
for War. ‘‘ The decisive factor still is infantry. The new 
arms can aid a man on foot but cannot replace him.” 

The tank is a powerful weapon of attack, but when used 
on the defensive it is merely a sitting target for hostile guns; 
moreover, it is semi-blind, the man on the tank is too close 
to the ground and his vision is too narrowed by the slit in 
his armour for him to be able to see anything but a large 
object close at hand. At long ranges the tank cannot protect 
her own advance by her own fire, apart from the difficulties 
of vision it is impossible to use on a tank instruments for 
measuring the rolling “ period,” and for controlling fire, as 
with the ship at sea. A tank’s fire only gets a limited 
effectiveness at point-blank range and this is the range 
at which she is herself most vulnerable to infantry anti-tank 
weapons. 


Thus the tank needs infantry for ground reconnaissance, | 


preparatory to an attack; she needs artillery to paralyse 
enemy artillery and anti-tank guns; and she needs infantry 
to hold and consolidate ground after she has won it. All 
this is taking the conditions most favourable to tanks. In 
the matter of ground reconnaissance and paralysing enemy 
anti-tank activities, aircraft still come a very poor second 


whether to infantry or to guns. In the matter of ground) 


reconnaissance, they fly too high to be able to get enough 
detail, observers can be too easily deceived by camouflage 
and other means; aircraft cannot bomb with sufficient 
accuracy to replace stationary guns. 


Thus, when one looks into practical possibilities, one! 


finds that unless we are to sacrifice other elements, equally 


vital, our possibilities with regard to increased mechanisation) 
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in | are limited largely to equipping infantry with cross-country 
nt | vehicles and increasing the number of machine-guns. But 
in | here, also, one comes up against a snag. Broadly speaking, 
his } there applies to land-warfare the same principle as at sea: 
of | that every increase of mobility is purchased by the sacrifice 
iry | of weight. Compare Repulse with Royal Sovereign. Posi- 
ry. | tively, Repulse is a bigger and heavier ship, 32,000 tons 
3; | displacement against 25,750. But tactically, she is a lighter 
ck | ship, for she is a battle-cruiser, whereas Royal Sovereign is 
a battleship, and she purchases her increased speed by 
sacrificing both guns and armour. 


ier Now, if you take a normal infantry division and proceed 
ral | to mechanise it, you have got the equivalent on land to a 
vut | battle-cruiser, but whereas the battle-cruiser makes her 
ry | chief sacrifice in armour, your equivalent on land makes the 
ew | sacrifice in guns. You can’t whisk 6-in. guns and howitzers 
“across country” like you can a self-propelled field-gun. 
sed | But what’s going to happen to your mechanised division 
as; | with nothing heavier than a “ gun-how ” if it comes up against 
ose | anormal division, armed with 6-in. guns and howitzers, plus 
in| anti-tank guns? Is it to move to a flank and “ roll up” the 
rge normal division ? 

ect What’s to prevent the normal division changing front to 
ties f meet a flank attack ? Unless there’s another normal division 
for} to smash at the enemy’s front whilst the mechanised force 
as} drives at his flank and rear ? 


ted This brings us to one of the most serious criticisms against 
nge} the proposed super-mechanisation of our Army. After we 
unk) have spent a tremendous amount of money in making the 
Army mobile, isn’t there the danger that the value of this 
ce,} mobility may prove more apparent than real? Mobility, in 
yse} itself, means nothing. We’re not sending out an army to 
try | engage in a Cook’s tour through enemy country. Mobility, 
All} to be worth while, must be allied with superior hitting power. 
In? Consider the Battle of the Falklands. What led to the 
my} destruction of Von Spee’s squadron was not merely the fact 
ond} that our ships were faster, but that they had got bigger 
und} guns. Now consider Jutland. In the decisive phases of the 
ugh} fight, ships designed for 21 knots were kept steaming at 14 
agey knots; in the matter of beating the enemy, the millions of 
4a pounds spent on giving our battleships superior speed might 


just as well have been thrown into the ocean. There was 
no chance of using this speed. Even ancient German Pom- 
ally) merns were able to waddle comfortably away. The reason ? 
tin} Obvious enough. To exploit mobility you must first have 
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freedom of manceuvre. The thing that hampered Jellicos 
in using his superior speed was the danger from enemy mines 
and submarines. And with all its great superiority over the 
Germans and its great traditions of naval daring, the Grand 
Fleet never ventured to enter the Baltic, which remained 
German lake till the very end of the war. 

But where’s the chance of our getting ‘freedom of 
manceuvre”’ on the Franco-German front unless we first 
fight for it and win it? Let any civilian take a good road. 
map of the region, let him think of all the tremendous demands 
made by modern armies on road transport and let him think 
of the difficulty of controlling civilian road transport on a 
Bank Holiday. Let him reflect that all these difficulties, 
which are there in peace, and concerning which he can speak 
from practical experience, are going to be there in war, with 
the added ingredients of attacks by hostile bombers and 
enemy “hate” from long-range guns. Let him reflect, 
further, that the “ cross-country ’’ mobility of a mechanised 
force is only a matter of a short burst and that for strategic 
movement it is just as much tied down to roads as any 
normal force. 

Consider, moreover, that in war the police-traps familiar 
to every motorist are going to take the form of mined areas 
and concealed patrols armed with A.P. machine-guns, and 
it will become apparent that the hindrances to manceuvre on 
the Franco-German front are going to be even more 
reminiscent of the Baltic than of Jutland. 

This does not suggest that mechanised mobility is value 
less but that the opportunities to exploit it are going to be 
much more fleeting, and to involve far greater possibilities 
of disaster, than is popularly realised. Above all, there is 
complete confusion as to the role mechanised forces are likely 
to play. No naval officer suggests that the battle-cruiser 
can stand up to the battleship. Her role is to supplement 
her own battle-craft, not to replace them. Her job is, in 
conjunction with her sisters, to locate the enemy battle fleet, 
to manceuvre round it, forcing it to continual changes of 
course and speed, until her own battle fleet is on the spot, 
ready to engage the enemy in decisive battle. 

For battle-cruisers to fulfil this function there must be 
some reasonable ratio between fast battle-cruisers and slow 
but powerful battleships ; thus, in the period 1906 to 1914 
we built 10 battle-cruisers as compared with 27 battleships 


Now consider the ratios on land under the proposed super) 


mechanisation. We get 5 super-mechanised British divisions 
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in conjunction with, at most, 60 French normal divisions,* 
pitted against 8 German super-mechanised divisions plus 
120 normal divisions. It is obvious that, on both sides, the 
ratios between mechanised and normal divisions is far too 
small for these mechanised divisions to be really capable of 
playing a part of any importance. All the decisive fighting 
will be done by normal divisions, the part played by the 
mechanised will be limited to trying to exploit any gap made 
by the normal divisions in a break-through battle, to raiding, 
or to expending themselves in costly counter-attacks in 
trying to hold up an enemy break-through. 

In other words, to try to produce a British mechanised 
“nocket-army ”’ with a personnel limited to 120,000 men 
and capable of standing up to a Continental army ten times 
its own size, is as hopeless as to try to produce a “ pocket- 


| battleship” of 10,000 tons capable of coping with a normal 


35,000-ton battleship. The Germans, some ten years ago, 
made this very attempt. The Versailles Treaty limited the 
size of their battleships to 10,000 tons and, in a desperate 
attempt to get away from these limitations they produced 
their “‘ pocket-battleships ’’ of 10,000 tons with a speed of 
26 knots and an armament of six 1l-in. guns. The first result 
was an outburst of particularly silly criticism against the 
British Admiralty. ‘“‘ Look,” the cry ran, “ what wonderful 
results the Germans are getting on small dimensions! Why 
doesn’t our Admiralty do the same, instead of indulging in 
this reckless megalomania of piling up dimensions and 
costs ?” 


lt never occurred to these critics that the increase in the 


| dimensions of warships had been not merely paralleled but 


outstripped by what had taken place with merchant tonnage, 
where there was no “‘ megalomania.” Thus, in 1905, when 
we designed Dreadnought, with 17,900 tons, the Cunard 
Company designed Mauretania, with 45,000; Lord Nelson 
with 35,000 tons was similarly dwarfed by Queen Mary 
with 71,000. The increase in warship dimensions was due 
not to “ megalomania,” but to the general movement of 
peace-industry. 

Nor did it occur to any of these critics to reflect upon 


the £s.d. of the matter. The attempt to crowd abnormal 


qualities on to smal] dimensions led to all sorts of structural 
devices to save weight, with the result of tremendously 
piling up the building costs. Thus, the Deutschlands cost 


* But under conditions easy to foresee it is quite on the cards that 
the French will only be able to dispose of 40. 
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£4,000,000 apiece, exactly twice the cost of British 10,000-ton | wou 
cruisers. Nav 

But the essential thing is that the Germans, after | mer 
squandering these enormous sums of money, merely produced } to r 
a type of ship that: was neither flesh, fowl nor good red herring ; para 
which could neither fight nor run away. The Deutschlands | of p 
had neither the speed to run away from British battle-cruisers | {gle 
such as Repulse, nor the guns to fight them, nor had they | tapi 
the speed with which to run down a normal cruiser even if, com) 
on paper, they could destroy her. That the type was unsatis- " 
factory is shown by the fact that the Germans never repeated | py 
it, and that as soon as they had cast aside the shackles of the y 
Versailles Treaty,* they started immediately building 26,000- | of t 
ton battle-cruisers of the normal type and are now building 
35,000-ton battleships. 1904 

The unpalatable truth about this problem is that you 
can think as “scientifically”? as you like, but you can’t anch 
squeeze a quart-measure into a pint-pot, and that the attempt |} n, 
to do so will always recoil disastrously upon the heads of those } the , 
foolish enough to try the experiment. Squeeze hard enough fougl 
and, in some form or other, the thing’s going to go “ bust.” fleet 

The mentality behind these theories is always the same, } of 7, 
the mentality of the learned “ book” expert, who imagines | who 
that by doing this or that—it varies with his fad—we shall } more 
get something for nothing. When, in the ’eighties of the | theo; 
last century, the Whitehead torpedo first appeared, there | anny 
rose in France a school which declared that the new weapon T 
would give to France special advantages. Their argument 
ran: ‘‘ England is so superior to us in shipbuilding resources 
and in money that it is no use trying to compete with her that 
in battleship programmes. But for the cost of one battleship 
we can build scores of torpedo craft and to armour a battleship | ¢ hti 
against torpedoes is impossible. Let us stop wasting money ei 
on useless battleships and concentrate upon building a} 4: 
mosquito navy, which will sting the British battle fleet out } 4.4. 
of existence.” polic 

The school was known as the jeune école and its doctrines | : 
soon became international. In 1887 the then First Lord of Vv 
the Admiralty declared at the launch of Trafalgar that this 


* We ought to do the same thing with “ Washington ” restrictions. | Britis 
A British battleship must have superior speed to make sure of catching an ) attac! 
enemy, plus superior gun-power to destroy when caught. All other things avow 
being equal, to get this superiority with equal dimensions is impossible, 
thus the real ‘‘ answer ” to a foreign 35,000-ton battleship is a British one ; 
of 40,000 tons. We are suffering from too much doctrinarianism alike in leadir 
the political and military spheres. The 
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would probably be the last battleship built for the British 
Navy. But the real result of the jeune école theories was 
merely to reduce the French Navy to intellectual chaos and 
to render it the happy hunting ground of the faddist, the 
paradise of the doctrinaire. There were perpetual changes 
of policy, now the “battleship school” and now the jeune 
école getting the upper hand; the French Navy declined 
rapidly in strength; by 1914 it had sunk into inferiority as 
compared with the German Fleet. 

The menace of the torpedo was met by the British Navy 
by the introduction of searchlights and quick-firing guns 
and by the development, first of torpedo-gunboats, and then 
of torpedo-boat destroyers. The claims made for the torpedo 
proved to be a disastrous illusion. At Port Arthur, February, 
1904, a surprise attack by Japanese destroyers damaged 
several Russian ships but failed to sink them; Sewastopol, 
anchored in an exposed position, beat off attacks with ease. 
It needed the Battle of Round Island, August, 1904, to seal 
the doom of the Russian Port Arthur squadron, and this was 
fought by the Japanese battle fleet. It was this same battle 
fleet, with little help from torpedo craft, which won the Battle 
of Tsu-Shima. The brilliant young writers and doctrinaires 
who championed the cause of the jeune école ridiculed the 
more thoughtful and experienced officers who opposed their 
theories as “superannuated admirals.” Yet these super- 
annuated admirals turned out, after all, to be right. 

The gentlemen who are telling us to-day that a mechanised 
army will be a cheap and easy substitute for a “ costly 
conscript horde army” were telling us, only two years ago, 
that we did not need any army at all, or any navy either, 
except, perhaps, for a few cruisers. If war came, all the 


fighting would be done by aircraft. War, which had been 


a“ game of draughts ” (sic), had become a “‘ game of halma.”’ 
Aircraft could “‘ jump over” fleets and armies and “ strike 
direct and immediately at the seat of the opposing will and 
policy”; it was a “ short-sighted, if natural delusion ” that 


_ “the armed forces were themselves the real objective.” 


Well, the Japanese have made an earnest and well-meant 
effort to translate into successful practice the theories of 
British “‘ scientific ” thinkers on war. They started bombing 
attacks on Nanking, Canton and other Chinese cities with the 
avowed object of shortening the war by striking direct at the 
seat of the opposing will and policy. And The Times, in a 
leading article, summed up the practical effects of this policy : 

The Japanese have killed a few hundred civilians . . . but 
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have not been successful in forcing the Chinese to sue for 
peace or in doing them any real damage.” Shanghai was 
taken by the old-fashioned business of landing an army, 
fighting a battle and winning it. The “scientific” recipé 
for swift and cheap victory somehow failed to act. 

The complete failure of bombing attacks on warships 
needs no comment. We are not going to win a modern war 
by raking up anew the worn-out shibboleths of the eighteenth 
century, or by putting faith in theories, the fallacies of which 
are completely demonstrated, not only by practical war 
experience in Spain and China, but by economic facts within 
the knowledge of every throughtful civilian. All that we 
really know about Mongols, Byzantines and similar peoples 
is that they have been a long time dead ; it would be better 
to let them stay dead than to become a means of disaster to 
the British Empire. 

If war comes, the strategic and military interests of 
France and Britain are so inextricably interwoven that the 
defeat of the one will mean the defeat of the other. We 


cannot look on and see France smashed and do nothing to 


help her; but the present scale of our military preparation 
is totally inadequate, even for a defensive war. If, in 1918, 
with conscription to help us, a vast military industrial 
organism at our backs, commanders and troops with years 
of practical experience in the field, we came within an ace 
of being knocked out, what sane, sensible civilian can really 
believe that, faced by a similar issue, a tiny British professional 
army is going to solve our problem for us, whether mechanised 
or not ? 

Many people declare that if war comes the conditions 
are going to be totally dissimilar to those of the last war. 
The fighting, we are assured, will take place in the air, or on 
the sea. Where is the evidence for all this? In France in 


1870 there rose a tribe of doctrinaires who preached the | 


“strategic offensive combined with the tactical defensive” 
owing to “the increased power conferred by modern arms 
on the defence.” Officers who, like Arnould du Parcgq, stood 
out against these doctrines could not make their voices heard. 
The thing ended in Sedan. ; 
Is the British Empire to sustain on land a disaster similar 
to that sustained by the French Army in 1870? This would 
be a national calamity upon an appalling scale ; one which 
might lead to the ultimate destruction of our Empire. 


VictoR WALLACE GERMAINS. 
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BERLIN TO BALLYHOOLY 


GERMANY’S IRISH DUPES 


BerorE this can reach the printer Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. de Valera may have arranged something and called 
it “settlement,” but a real settlement would ruin Mr. de 
Valera, and the “‘ comrades ”’ at the Dominions Office would 
be grieved. The best he can sign is a substitute, and even 
for that, his followers will certainly require him to secure 
the consent of “our gallant allies” in Germany. Last 
year he had the misfortune to say that it was not his policy 
to make war on England with her enemies, but within four 
days a great public meeting in Dublin decided for him that 
it was the duty of all Ireland, alike in war and peace, to 
co-operate with every enemy of England on every occasion. 
The indiscretion has not been repeated. 

The vested interests in unsettlement are deep and 
permanent beyond Mr. de Valera’s power. He may personify 
the perennial illusion for his own short day, but he has no 
power to contro] it. The secret levers that lifted him out 
of the void can lift him back into oblivion, even without 
letting him know why or how. He has never had the 
popularity of Parnell, who, on his dark way to destruction 
by treachery, begged ‘‘ the loan of a clean shirt” from one 
of his betrayers. The need for the clean shirt must have 
been urgent, for “‘ the uncrowned King ”’ was proud. 

In one form or another, but without a single exception, 
such has been the end of every “ uncrowned King” for a 
century and more, from Wolfe Tone’s suicide to Mr. 
Redmond’s “ broken heart,” the result of his sworn colleagues’ 
treachery in the House of Commons. The casualties are 
one hundred per cent., and there is no compensation, even 
in posterity. Mr. James Stephens was the great one of his 
own time, seventy years ago, but who knows anything 
about him now? They are lifted up to a purpose which 
they never fully know, and having served the purpose, 
they are ‘“‘ thrown to the dogs ”—Parnell’s phrase again. 

Mr. de Valera is the next on the list for sacrifice. 
Whatever his ultimate aims, it would be a novel pleasure 
to see him break the dismal tradition and survive the 
perennial illusion. Then, but not sooner, he could sign 
a real settlement, and let Ireland live. In the meantime, 
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not even a Chamberlain can negotiate a binding treaty 
with an illusion. 

From want of a real settlement, the Irish nation dies 
out. That is the one result beyond dispute, and it confirms 
the historical distrust of elective monarchy. In the gjx 
counties rescued from the perennial illusion, the population 
increases at a substantial rate, while it falls on Mr. de 
Valera’s side of the Ulster frontier, where the cult of disorder 
is still so strong that it intrudes sometimes even at Belfast, 
During the elections there, on February 8 and 9, two alien 
schools of Nationalism battered each other, and the police 
of the United Kingdom battered both. On the Ulster 
side of the frontier the monarchy is not elective, and the 
perennial illusion is not permitted to extirpate the people. 
A crowned King is better. 

What, then, is the perennial illusion, its nature, its origin, 
its purpose? Why this neo-Druidic ritual of human 
sacrifice, always selecting the best for destruction, the very 
men meant by nature to level up the rest? Mr. Joe Devlin, 
M.P., called it ““ Holy Ireland,” but that leaves us guessing 
still. Why should not Mr. de Valera and Mr. Chamberlain 
get their heads together on this question? The Roman 
Imperialists of the second and third centuries would have 
done it. As a matter of fact, they did this very thing. They 
hunted down the Druids, even as far as Holyhead, because 
they had better use for their best citizens than cutting their 
throats for the glory of the unknown god. How Imperialism 
has degenerated since Agricola ! 

In advance of the conference, Mr. de Valera’s daily paper, 
The Irish Press, has lately published three eloquent editorials 
commanding a mobilization of “the Irish race at home 
and abroad” against England and her Empire. The terms 
of the threat are so decisive that the British Government 
“would not dare” to dispute his unconditional demands: 
(1) Northern Ireland must be handed over to his neo-Druidic 
dominion. (2) The British Navy must clear out of Irish 
waters—for the German Navy to sail in? (3) The British 
taxpayer, dangerously overtaxed already, must pay for the 
land which the Irish tenants have bought from their 
landlords. Why not for the goods they have bought from 
their shopkeepers ? 

When Richard challenged Saladin to single combat for 
Saladin’s Empire, Saladin replied that the Empire was 
**mine now,” and the debate ended there, but Saladin was 
not a Socialist. Mr. de Valera ought to read Cardinal 
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Newman, who says that the Church “ abhors nationalism,” 
and adds that, “‘ the more barbarous is a nation, the more 
imposing and peremptory are its claims ’-—Lectures, pp. 245 
and 248. 

Mr. de Valera’s challenge is exactly like the Austrian 
ultimatum to Serbia in 1914, carefully worded to make peace 
impossible, but in reality that was a German ultimatum, 
and it destroyed Austria, the usual fate of Germany’s allies, 
who, when not destroyed in her service by her enemies, 
are “ liquidated ” by Germany herself. 

All this was preparation for the conference. It is not 
enough to yield the “peremptory claims” in full. In 
addition, the Empire on which the Sun never sets must 
formally ratify its submission to the provinces on which 
the Sun never rises, with corresponding glory for Herr de 
Valera, who has evidently adopted Comrade Hitler’s easy 
way to heroism. This is not the only evidence of their 
intimacy. The Irish illusion may work as well at Berlin 
as at Ballyhooly, because their predominant motive in 
common is predatory aggression, based on race, and as 
Berlin becomes more strong, Ballyhooly becomes more 
imperative. There is nothing Irish in Sinn Fein strategy. 
Ever since 1908 there has been a secret School of German 
“culture” in Ireland, and now, if these three millions can 
intimidate England, so can Herr Hitler’s sixty-six millions. 
Ballyhooly becomes Berlin’s ballon d’essai. 

The means and methods to back the threats are not the 
less formidable because vague. No particular methods are 
mentioned, but T'he Irish Press knows “a thousand ways.” 
The number affords scope and variety. Should England 
not be “brought to her knees” through the Dominions 
Office, then, buildings can be blown up or fired to murder 
innocent children, which would not be excessive as an Irish 
interpretation of von Bernhardi or von Treitschke. ‘‘ The 
boys” called the Germans “our gallant allies” in 1916, 
and Mr. de Valera’s German leaders appear to unite now 
with his Irish followers in calling it “‘ only a truce” since 
the Irish Free State was invented. 

The special danger of such methods in diplomacy and 
politics is that the melodrama may turn at any moment 
into real tragedy, as when egotism, exposed to reason, 
sacrifices peace to vanity and civilization to war. In this 
German-Irish psychology, it is but a step from bluff to 
bloodshed, delayed at this moment merely from want of 
the weapons. By itself, Ballyhooly could be ignored, but not 
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as Berlin’s instrument. While Mr. de Valera offers England 
*‘ external association,” his followers want to see a German 
fleet in the Shannon. Why. are not all England’s worst 
enemies “ externally associated” with her? Do they not 
all “‘recognize the King,” from outside, as Mr. de Valera 
does? The most instructive part of his scheme is the 
assumption that England is a fool and a coward. Is he right } 
The value of Ireland’s enmity is derived now solely trom 
the Germans, as it was in the sixteenth century from the 
Spaniards, in the eighteenth from France and Holland, 
but the net result of “foreign aid” to date is in every 
instance the destruction of Irish nationhood, and more g0 
in the German instance than in any other. The Spanish, 
the French and the Dutch left our island still a realm intact, 
and it remained for the intrusion of ‘ our gallant allies” 
to cut off the six counties. Mommsen’s estimate of “ the 
Irish Celts’ appears to be still as true as when he wrote it, 
more than half a century ago—“ politically incapable.” 
There is another and more urgent motive just now, 
the need for something new and spectacular to compensate 
the cold-blooded hardship imposed by “ our national freedom,” 
especially on the agrarian majority, deprived of the liberty 
to sell the produce of their labour for the best price they 
can get in the best market they can find. This is the very 
definition of slavery, morally and materially, the same as 
if Mr. de Valera enacted a law enabling him to own, buy, 
sell and breed the people as his live-stock in trade. A crisis 
is certainly in view, and vanity forbids a confession of failure. 
The approaching choice is between a fundamental recon- 
struction of the statesmanship and the collapse of the State. 
Either means the extinction of the present statesmen, and 
most of them know no other way to live—-a further legacy 
from “our gallant allies.’ They live on the State, and 
the best ground for their claim is that, twenty-five years 
ago, they led their country to be swindled by German spies 
into a disastrous rebellion for the sole benefit of Germany. 
These are the place hunters who now turn the Executive 


Services of the State into criminal agencies against anybody | 
better than themselves. They do not hold the highest | 
places, but they hold enough power to make the destruction | 


of the State quite certain, by slow decay if not by the more 
merciful means of revolution. 

The failure of self-government in Southern Ireland is 
already sufficient for permanent record in vital statistics, 
and the rate of decay increases with the years. The population 
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falls, at an increasing rate. The poverty of the survivors 
increases. Productive power is greatly reduced on the 
whole, though slightly increased in some directions. The 
marriage and birth rates are among the lowest in the world. 
The total register of primary schools is down by 36,000 in 
ten years, despite compulsory attendance, started in this 

riod. Much worse still, the fall is mainly in the younger 
classes, fifty to sixty per cent. in many of the rural schools. 
The teachers have begun hunger marching to advertise 
their unemployment problem. The baptisms in many 
churches are down by forty to fifty per cent. How long 
can this last ? 


Outside vital statistics, the prospect is as bad or worse. 
In the past five years emigration has increased 3,000 per cent., 
and assuming the American restrictions removed, the number 
who would go in the next twelve months is estimated at 
ten per cent. of the whole population. They are the young, 
the strong and the intelligent who go. The sickly and the 
stupid remain to reproduce the race and—vote for Germany. 
In the last six years, unemployment has increased by 
200 per cent., at a time when it is falling everywhere else. 
In the dreadful weather of this last winter roads were lined 
by gaunt patriots breaking stones with the hammer; the 
peasant proprietors and their sons, who, solvent and 
comfortable under British Rule, would have looked down 
on this employment as “a workhouse job.” They can 
no longer live by their work on their land, because deprived 
of the market to sell the produce, and the increase in their 
poverty by the consequent fall in the market value of their 
land itself runs into scores of millions. As if that were not 
enough, they are cheated again in the excessive price and 
the reduced quality of what they must buy, the product 
of privileged incompetence under protective tariffs in the 
towns. Three competent producers on the land are disabled 
and impoverished for the protected privilege of one urban 
incompetent, who has never yet returned value for his money. 
How long can the community bear the pauperization of the 
efficient to subsidize inefficiency ? 


_ From any standpoint of Irish nationhood, the prospect 
is economic lunacy. From the German standpoint, it 
reveals an admirably ordered scheme for “ another show- 
down” with England—-Mr. de Valera’s words. It is known 
now in Germany that Ireland’s agrarian majority provided 
much less than half their proportion in man power for the 
benefit of the Germans in 1916-18. Then, why not strip 
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Ireland’s countryman to clothe Germany’s townsman? [Ip 
addition to the privileges described above, the townsmap 
has the price of his food greatly reduced, and his real income 
consequently increased, by the British tariffs against Irish 
farm produce. At the expense of the agrarian majority, 
the position is in every way improved for the minority jin 
the towns, where Germany is led to look for her Irish dupes 
in the “showdown,” and so the lunacy of the economic 
war turns out to be sound strategy for the Germans. Is not 
this exactly what Herr Hitler ought to advise if consulted 
by Herr de Valera ? 


Cut out the German motive, and see what is left. In five 
to ten years the Government expect to industrialize a great 
agrarian majority, with everything against them. It has 
never been done anywhere in less than two generations, 
It took at least seventy years in England, with everything 
in her favour, including the coincident assistance of 
the Industrial Revolution, which does not occur more 
than once in two thousand years. While the politicians 
announce “eight hundred new factories and workshops,” 
their official statisticians deny it in the figures for emigration 
and unemployment. What happens is that Sinn Fein’s 
German strategy results in levelling down the country much 
more than the towns are levelled up, and the difference is 
net loss. The idle agrarians cannot take the places of skilled 
workmen. Men are wanted to mend clocks, but you cannot 
mend a clock with a crowbar. 


They waste borrowed money in millions, often “ ad- 
ministered ’’ to accommodate boycotting, which intimidates 
industrial investment, and private enterprise is practically 
dead. The State debt is already over £48,000,000. 
A dangerously large amount of it remains not funded. What 
would happen if they attempted to market their bonds 
for these “ floating” millions? Investors are shy of the 
question, but they cheer Mr. de Valera to save their heads 
while they export their capital to save their pockets. The 
cost of government is now three and a half to four times 
the total net revenue raised from Southern Jreland in an 
average of normal years under British Rule, and their means 
to pay are much less now. 

In the general election of 1918, a strange man submitted 
a stranger name as candidate for East Mayo against the 
sitting member, Mr. Dillon, ‘‘ honest John,” who had spent 
his long life for “‘ the cause,” and had for some time occupied 


the throne of ‘the uncrowned King.” The electors had 
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no fault to find with their sitting member, and probably 
not ten among them knew anything about the mystery 
man opposed to him, but they turned out “ honest John,” 
and they turned in Mr. de Valera. ‘‘ The word was passed,” 
and no man thought of voting on any opinion of his own. 
The perennial illusion had decreed the change, and nobody 
dared to ask for reasons. 

Is there anything to choose between the parties ? 
Mr. Cosgrave’s regime began with “ Freedom to achieve 
freedom,” another way of saying ‘‘ External Association,” 
but a little more external. The meanest, cowardliest and 
most vicious methods now degrading the State for the 
enslavement of the people were initiated by Mr. de Valera’s 
predecessors. He was elected to get rid of them, and so 
it is they who keep him in office, but now, where can they 
find the ‘‘ uncrowned King ” to rid them of Mr. de Valera ? 

The Home Rule disease carries its own cure. The more 
of it they get, the more they want to escape from it. Where 
the predominant tendencies are predatory and destructive, 
the greater the “ freedom,” the greater the ruin. Extinction 
is the natural fate of incapacity for discipline. Life in any 
form is impossible without order, but the required order is 
far away when murderers and robbers dictate ‘“‘ culture ” 
for philosophers and scholars. ‘Our national freedom”’ 
is a parasite. The host can sometimes survive the parasite, 
but this looks improbable in the present case. The parasite 
can never survive the host. 

In conclusion, a question for British statesmen: How, 
and why, has British statesmanship produced Herr de Valera ? 


Pat. 


PAX JAPONICA 


“The voice is the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 


In a speech delivered in the Imperial Diet on January 23, 
Mr. Hirota, Japan’s Foreign Minister, while reiterating his 
government’s customary pledges to the effect that Japan 
has no territorial ambitions in China and no intention of 
infringing the rights of other nations in that country, spoke 
frankly with regard to the momentous development that 
has taken place, with startling rapidity, in Japan’s continental 
policy in Asia. As quoted by The Times Tokyo correspondent, 
he declared that— 


“though China is not to become a second Manchukuo, no limitation 
of Japan’s aims is implied. Japanese plans for North China are now 
merged into a larger continental] policy, in which China is to become 

a subordinate partner in an East Asian bloc, presided over by Japan.” 
(or, as a Chinese writer more tersely puts it, China is destined 
to become a nation of coolies). In the same speech, Great 
Britain was advised “to grasp the importance of Anglo. 
Japanese relations and to comprehend correctly Japan's 
position in East Asia.” 

Three months earlier, the Premier, Prince Konoye, had 
deplored the misunderstandings which persist abroad with 
regard to Japan’s policy and the prevailing fear that foreign 
rights and interests might thereby be endangered. Japan, 
he said, had only resorted to force in order to compel China 
to abandon her mistaken ‘ Red” policy, which threatens 
the very foundations of peace. Our military forces, he 
added, ‘‘ are not in China to stay: our condition for with. 


drawal is the abandonment of China’s mistaken policies, | 


We are fighting because we want peace and co-operation; 
our objectives will always be for the good of everybody 


concerned and for the peace of Asia.” This larger continental | 
policy was not definitely accepted and officially announced | 


until after the New Year. 

Concerning this policy, Mr. Hirota has thought it advisable 
to assure the world at large that it is initiated and controlled 
by the Cabinet, and not, as frequently alleged, by the Military 
and Naval General Staff. In a restricted sense, his statement 
may be true, because the Ministers of War and Marine are 


ex officio members of the Cabinet, but essentially it is not [ 


true, because by the Constitution the Minister of War must 
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alwavs be a General, and the Minister of Marine an Admiral, 
on the active list, and, in the last resort, these officers take 
the orders, and voice the decisions, of the General Staff, 
without whose consent the Cabinet itself cannot exist. In 
foreign affairs, and especially where China is concerned, the 
hidden hand of the Military hierarchy undoubtedly dominates 
the Government. And since the fanatical patriotism of the 
younger officers expressed itself in the assassinations of 
February, 1935, every civilian in the Government knows 
that he who opposes the policy of the Military Party takes 
his life in his hand. 

History repeats itself with remarkable precision in Mr. 
Hirota’s utterances. When, 18 years ago, I had occasion 
to study Japan’s Far Eastern policy in Tokyo, Count Uchida 
had recently given precisely similar assurances. He had 
declared his Government’s desire to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between the North and the South in China, with a 
view to promoting national unification. But all the world 
knew that the South’s chief cause of difference with the 
North lay in the secret military agreements which the North 
had been persuaded or compelled to make with the Japanese 
Military Staff, then, as now, the real controllers of Japanese 
policy. By those agreements special rights and interests were 
conferred, in returu for loans, on the Japanese military party, 
similar in effect to those claimed in the abortive “ 21 
Demands” of May, 1915. At that date, as earlier in 1895, 
the prudent wisdom of the Elder Statesmen had succeeded 
in calling a halt to the expansionist ambitions of the militarists, 
and directing the national policy towards obtaining economic 
ascendancy in China. Summarising the situation at that 
date (1920), I wrote: 

“Next to the disorganization of China, the most important factor 
in the Far Eastern problem lies in the hidden hand of the Military 
Party at Tokyo. As it was 30 years ago, so it is to-day, Japan’s policy 
in foreign affairs is directed, not by the Foreign Office, but by the 
War Office. The voice is the voice of Uchida, but the hand is the 
unseen hand of Yamagata. Therefore, in considering the possibility 
of a new deal and a square deal in the Far East, one is always confronted 
by the question : is the power of the Military Party really waning (as 
everyone in Japan assures you it is), and will it be replaced by real 
Cabinet government, in time to allow of satisfactory co-operation 
between the great commercial nations ? I have discussed this question 
with leading men of all parties in Japan, from the Prime Minister 
downwards—with politicians, business men and journalists—and 
everywhere I find them expressing the same opinion, namely, that 
the liberal and conciliatory policy proclaimed in the government’s 
public utterances will surely triumph over the Imperialistic and 
aggressive policy of the Military Party, and that, before long, repre- 
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sentative government will replace the domination of the Satsums 
and Choshiu Clans. Nevertheless, it remains true that Japan’s Policy 
in China is still dominated by the Military Staff, and this fact make 
it impossible to regard the declarations of her Foreign Ministers ag 
more than pious aspirations. 
“In discussing such questions with politicians of all parties jn 
Japan, one gets a curious impression of conflicting interests, of a desire 
on the one hand, to see Japan take her place among the politically 
progressive nations, and, on the other, of a strange reluctance to 
discuss the mysterious power of the Military Party. When, for instance 
I asked Baron Hayashi to explain why neither the Kenseikai nor the 
Independent party in the Diet have raised the vital question of the 
secret military agreements with China, the only explanation he could 
give was that ‘the Japanese people are very proud of their Army.’ 
“There is much food for thought in the fact that even the leading 
Intellectuals, men who profess ultra-democratic opinions, one and all 
fight shy of any serious discussion of the Military Party question. 
In the end it is difficult to avoid the conclusion expressed by the cynical 
Mr. Pooley, that nearly everyone who is anyone in official Japan is 
closely bound by ties of some sort—marriage, feudal patronage or 
Clan loyalty—to one or other of the two great Clans which, since 1873, 
have controlled, not only the Army and the Navy, but nearly every 
department of the public service. And when one remembers that, 
from the very first, after their usurpation of the government, these 
fighting clans have been steadily bent on an aggressive military policy, 
particularly directed towards China, one begins to realise why it is s0 
difficult to elicit any serious criticism of that policy. The explanation 
lies, of course, in the fact that, in the Orient, society is an aggregation 
of families, and the clan system therefore an integral part of the national 
life.” 
I have quoted this lengthy extract from a work published 
17 years ago in order to emphasise the truth that the public 
utterances of Prince Konoye, Mr. Hirota and other Japanese 
statesmen of to-day, must be judged by the light that is 
thrown upon them by the nation’s history since the beginning 
of the century. Even more conspicuously than to-day, in 
the adventurous years (1915-1919) preceding the Washington 
Conference, the power of the Military Party constitutes the 
major factor of the Far Eastern situation. Its rapidly soaring 
ambitions, looking forward to a great Asiatic Empire which 
shall dominate the whole Pacific region, are assuming aspects 
and directions fraught with manifest danger to the world’s 
peace. Moreover, as the result of intensive educational 
propaganda, this dream of a great Asiatic Empire has become, 
as Prince Konoye recently declared, an alluring vision, not 
only for bureaucracy but for the masses of the people. The 
forcible expansion of Japan is frankly proclaimed, apart from 
its increasing economic necessity, as a cultural mission, 4 
sacred crusade to be undertaken for the benefit of humanity. 
The “ affair ’ with China is to be regarded as merely “ a phase 
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of the international friction which Japan is bound to encounter 
in the course of her growth and expansion.”’ The zealous 
militarism, manifested 20 years ago in the Pan-Asian pro- 
gramme of the Black Dragon Society, finds expression to-day 
in the utterances of many of Japan’s leading statesmen. 
Mr. Matsuoka, for instance, in a message addressed to the 
American Press on October 9, declared that Japan is fighting, 
not for territory or profit, but simply for her conception of 
her Mission in Asia, for the leadership of the Asian races, and 
to save China from the death-grip of the Comintern. 


It is probable that the present grand-scale military 
rogramme was not definitely premeditated by the General 
Staff and that the crisis was precipitated, in the first place, 
by the Nanking Government’s successful financial negotia- 
tions in London and, finally, by its alliance with the pro- 


| Soviet ‘“‘ Red” forces and the anti-Japanese policy imposed 


upon Chiang Kai-shek after the kidnapping at Sian. From 
the published accounts of that typically Chinese cowp de main, 
it is reasonable to conclude that Chiang was compelled, 
against his will, to accept the Red leaders’ terms and to defy 
Japan, proclaiming a policy of resistance to the bitter end. 
His manifesto to the nation, announcing this decision, clearly 
reflects his recognition of the fact that the defeat of his own 
forces was inevitable, and that neither from the Red armies nor 
from the southern war-lords was he likely to receive 
whole-hearted assistance. If at any time he hoped to be 
able to manoeuvre the troops commanded by Chu Te, Feng 
Yu-hsiang or Pai Chung-hsi into the forefront of the battle, 
he was speedily disillusioned ; the actual result of his pact 
with the Communists (and the Soviet Union behind them) 
was to weaken his own military position, to the ultimate 
advantage of his political opponents ; at the same time, it 
was bound to injure Japan’s finances and international 
relations, for the ultimate benefit of Russia. The pact itself 
has been triumphantly proclaimed, at home and abroad, 
as a demonstration of China’s new-found unity and conscious 
patriotism, but none knew better than Chiang and his 


entourage that it was, in fact, a manifestation of the jealous 
 tivalries and sinister intrigues inseparable from Chinese politics. 


In any case, the die is cast, and Chiang finds himself 
committed to a policy of unyielding resistance. How long 
can he, and will he, maintain it ? The answer to this question 


j depends upon several imponderable factors, concerning which, 
no reliable information is available. In the first place, how 
| long are the Nanking troops likely to preserve cohesion and 
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determination sufficient to withstand the superior armaments 
and fierce attacks of the Japanese? How long will the 
Kuomintang’s diminished revenues suffice to provide the 
funds required to feed, pay and equip these troops? If, 
as the Japanese Press avers, the Soviet Union is pledged to 
supply Chiang with officers, technical advisers, arms and 
ammunition, for the purposes of conducting guerilla warfare 
on a large scale, how long will such assistance be forthcoming ? 
Assuming that “the fixed determination of the people,” 
upon which Chiang professes to rely, is sufficient to sustain 
the loyalty of the provinces in support of this guerilla warfare, 
how long will it have to be waged before its object is attained, 
and (to quote Chiang’s Manifesto) “‘ Japan’s military strength 
will be completely exhausted, thus giving us_ ultimate 
victory” ? How long, in short, can Japan afford.to maintain 
her huge forces in the field with their ever-extending lines of 
communication ? 


In the announcement of the removal of the Chinese 
capital from Nanking to Szechuen (November 20), Chiang 
Kai-shek declared that the nation’s new spirit of unity 
would enable it to resist to the last man rather than yield an 
inch of territory. The whole course of future events evidently 
depends upon the reality of this new spirit. Have Japan’s 
ruthless methods of warfare and frightfulness aroused in 
the Chinese masses that patriotic determination which the 
Kuomintang propagandists continually proclaim, or is the 
attitude of the common people that which their forefathers 
always displayed towards invaders, the attitude of “ philo- 
sophic fatalism, with which they invariably accept calamities, 
natural or otherwise,” as the Peking correspondent of The 
Times recently described it. As to their leaders, who shall 
say whether the effect of Western education on the morale of the } 
class from which they are drawn, has been such as to inspire 
them with a new conception of nationality, strong enough 
to overcome the deep-rooted tendency to put the interests 
of the family before the welfare of the State? It is on the} 
answer to this question that the whole future of China depends. 
If ‘“‘ the philosophy of the rice bowl” continues to dominate J 
the minds of China’s public men, Japan’s vision of the Pax | 
Japonica, imposed upon a subject race, may well become 4) 
reality. cala 

As matters stand, there is, unfortunately, nothing in the of t 
attitude of the provincial warlords, or in that of the official) Gov 
class, outside the ranks of the Kuomintang (and, indeed, | repr 
very little even in that quarter), to justify belief in the reality! beer 
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of conscious nationalism in the masses, or of self-denying 

triotism in the classes. On the contrary, there is evidence 
at many points, and notably in the behaviour of conspicuous 
members of the “‘ Soong dynasty,” of a lack of the idea of 
individual responsibility to the State, combined with what 
Mallory defined ten years ago as the dominant motive of all 
Chinese politics, the desire for family enrichment. The 
loyalty which Chiang’s chief rivals—Pai Chung-hsi, Feng 
Yu-hsiang, Mao Tse-tung and Han Fu-chu—promised him 
after the Sian agreement has never been effectively demon- 
strated. It still remains to be proved whether, as some 
observers assert, the character of the Chinese people has been 
so modified and modernised in recent years, that it is not 
prepared to acquiesce in the domination of the Japanese, 
as its ancestors acquiesced in the domination of the Manchus, 
300 years ago. Time will show; but, if one may judge by 
what has happened in the North, the rice bow] continues to 
be the dominant factor of the political situation, and the 
generally apathetic attitude of the masses would seem to 
justify the Japanese in their assumption that a new régime 
of ‘ economic and cultural co-operation ” will prove acceptable 
to a very considerable section of Chinese officialdom. As 
The Times Peking correspondent puts it, many of the bureau- 
cracy are materialists, “‘men who would rather be officials 
under a Chinese régime, but find being officials under Japan 
better than not being officials at all.’ Others justify their 
acceptance of office under Japanese tutelage as a vindication 
of their avowed and irreconcilable opposition to the Kuo- 
mintang—men who either held minor posts under the 
Monarchy, or who belonged to the old Anfu clique, notoriously 
amenable to the persuasion of Japanese financiers. In creat- 


_ ing the “ Provisional Government of the Republic of China ” 


at Peking, and in establishing new autonomous administra- 
tions in the northern provinces, the Japanese have had little 
difficulty in finding Chinese officials ready and willing to 


| accept (possibly with mental reservations) the new dispensa- 


tion, even though it includes the appointment of Japanese 
advisers and the compulsory teaching of Japanese in the 
primary schools. Some of these opportunists salve their 
conscience by blaming Chiang and his entourage for all the 
calamities that have overtaken China. Tang Erh-ho, one 
of the most prominent, formerly a Minister of the Peking 
Government, describes the new Provisional régime as truly 
representative of “‘ all China, from which Chiang’s forces have 
been driven.” In the proclamation announcing its estab- 
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lishment, the tyrannous iniquities of the Nanking Government 
are denounced in violent terms, not unlike those employed 
by Wang Ching-wei and his Cantonese colleagues jn 
their famous manifesto of September, 1929. Thus, 
indirectly, they supply justification for the arguments ad. 
vanced by Japan at Geneva with regard to the necessity 
for a forcibly imposed policy of national reconstruction. As 
for the attitude of the common people, displayed in the 
conquered area of the North, it certainly shows no signs of 
determined resistance to the bitter end. 


Whether, in the near future, Chinese officials and merchants 
of the better class can be persuaded to identify themselves 
with Japan’s policy of economic and cultural co-operation 
must depend upon what co-operation really means. Japan’s 
rulers have declared that they have no intention of creating 
a régime in North China similar to that of Manchukuo, and 
that, ‘no matter what government may be established, it 
will be in accord with the wishes of the people of North 
China.” If this is their intention, and if the consent of the 
Military party and its “ big business” camp-followers can 
be obtained for a Chinese administration as free from inter. 
ference by Japanese advisers as, for example, the Native 
States of India under British protection, such a régime 
would probably prove acceptable to the Chinese people. 
Great Britain’s thirty years’ experience in the administration 
of Wei-hai-wei gave striking evidence of the readiness of the 
Chinese to accept any government which affords them security 
for life and property. The village headmen who, at the time 
of the retrocession, petitioned to be allowed to remain under 
the British flag, unconsciously testified to the nation’s lack 
of political consciousness. But “ co-operation” would only 
be workable if the control of local finance, and the filling of 


administrative posts were left in Chinese hands. If the Pax [ 
Japonica means garrisons, and advisers with executive [| 


powers in every city, reducing Chinese officialdom to sub- 
ordinate dependance, it can be but a truce at best. 


In an article published in this Review last January, I Ff 
observed that if the Japanese prove themselves to be possessed 
of the qualities requisite to win the respect and goodwill of | 


the Chinese, their dream of a great Asiatic Empire may well 
come true. That question remains on the knees of the gods; 
the answer which history will give to it must depend upon the 


type of men entrusted by the Japanese government with the f 
task of defining and laying the foundations of co-operation. 
Will they be administrators of far-seeing vision, statesmen 
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like Prince Ito and Baron Hayashi, strong enough to restrain 
the political activities of the Military hotheads? Time and 
the hour will show, but, judging by present indications, the 
outlook is not reassuring. ‘The utterances of diplomats and 
Press spokesmen, proclaiming Japan’s good intentions, count 
for little, so long as her policies continue to be imposed by a 
military caste, which combines arrogant chauvinism abroad 
with terrorism at home. The prospect of a Chinese govern- 
ment controlled by Japanese for Japanese, to which the 
present attitude of the invaders points, suggests a lack of 
that restraining wisdom which formerly distinguished the 
policies of the Genro. Even in the subservient Diet it has 
been pointed out that it is futile to proclaim that Japan has 
no territorial ambitions in China, nor any intention of infring- 
ing the Treaty rights of other nations in that country, so 
long as the Military party proclaims its intention to reduce 
China hy force of arms to the position of a subordinate partner 
in an East Asian bloc, dominated by Japan, and when one of 
the first neasures imposed by the victors upon that defenceless 
partner is to modify the existing Customs tariffs in favour of 
Japanese traders and manufacturers. Unless, by appealing 
to the loyalty and patriotism of the younger generation of 
the Military Party, the civil element can gain control of 
Japan’s foreign policy, and seek for a basis of real co-operation 
with the Chinese on a policy of non-menace and non- 
aggression, no Pax Japonica can ever be achieved, and 
the hands will be strengthened of those who, in this country 
and elsewhere, would prefer to see the destinies of defenceless 
China guided and dominated by the Soviets Union—with all 
that such dominance must entail. 


J. O, P. BLanp. 
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WILL JUGGERNAUT SURVIVE? 


THE vehement self-assertion encouraged and organised to-day 
among certain peoples ; the formation of a dual axis here and 
a pact there directed against a detested ideology ; elaborate 
discipline and purges, with intensive armament, masking a 
profound unsureness of the future ; the strange, the almost 
deliberate, supersession of former moral values and their root 
in inherited religious sanctions—these phenomena tell us daily 
that we are steering into a new world. New, however, chiefly 
in external formation and instruments ; not altogether new in 
essence and idea. A few historical parallels with contemporary 
developments will throw a beam of light upon the prospects 
of some post-war régimes and their avowed aims, for power. 
politics were much the same in the old world as now. In 
** Revolutions,’ Arnold looks back and sees that Man has 
made many state-ideas, 
made Greece, 

Rome, England, France :—yes, nor in vain essayed 

Way after way, changes that never cease. 

The letters have combined : something was made, 
but, he adds, an inextinguishable sense haunts him that he 
has not made what he should, 

And empire after empire, at their height 

Of sway, have felt this boding sense come on, 

Have felt their huge frames not constructed right 

And dropped, and slowly died upon their throne. 
And if one day there does appear the word, the order, that is 
Divinely ordered, we shall know that when it comes near : “ the 
band will quit Man’s heart— he will breathe free.” 

Permanence is the last quality we need predicate for any 

enforced political grouping in a world that has seen strong and 
imposing formations like Babylon, Egypt, Sparta, Media and 
Persia, Macedon, Greece, Byzantium, Rome, Muscovy of 
the Czars, China of the old dynasties, the Holy Roman 
Empire, the Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Prussia of 
Bismarck and the Hohenzollerns, the pre-revolution France, 
‘the Victorian Britain of absent-minded expansion and expe- 
dition, and Japan of the last forty years. Change seems the 
sole law. But there is a law behind change, and it is this 
second secret which it concerns us to know. Could we awaken 
our sages and elder statesmen from their centuries-old sleep, 
they would feel ‘“‘ Something of all this we have seen before— 
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lovers of order and the saving pieties to-day experience in 
face of Soviet Russia and German extremism were felt by 
Burke and his contemporaries. “The consequences,” he 
cried, “are not in history nor in prognostication: they are 
about us, they are upon us. They shake the public security ; 
they menace private enjoyment. They dwarf the growth of 
the young ; they break the quiet of the old. If we travel, 
they stop our way. They infest us in town; they pursue us 
to the country. Our business is interrupted ; our repose is 
troubled ; our pleasures are saddened ; our very studies are 
poisoned and perverted, and knowledge is rendered worse 
than ignorance by the enormous evils of this dreadful inno- 
vation.” To others, the Revolution across the Straits of 
Dover, and the agitation of its partisans in England, was like 
the opening of the vials in the Apocalypse. Paris itself was 
felt by the young Wordsworth to be “ defenceless as a wood 
where tigers roam ”’ ; and Coleridge, “‘ amid the tremor of a 
realm aglow,” saw with horror the emergence of aggressive 
atheism. There is hardly a major feature in Communistic 
Russia which was not rehearsed in Paris under and after the 
Commune, even to the Revolution devouring its own engineers, 
and to the vis violentie of the reaction against it (so like the 
anti-Soviet bloc to-day) in the England, Austria, Spain, 
Russia and Germany of that time. 


By comparison, the problem of macht-politik, militarism 
and overstimulated nationalism such as trouble chancelleries 
in our time, is a simple and more often repeated one. 


Indeed, the French and the Russian revolutions are almost 
the only examples in history of movements which transcend 
frontiers, have a missionary fervour, and cause disquiet and 
subsidise discontent in other countries. Ideas occasion the 
greater fear because they are invisible and respect no borders. 
The forces of law and morality can hardly cope with the 
unapparent, the secret and the incalculable ; whereas ‘‘ the 
power of armies is a visible thing,” as Wordsworth said, 
“formal and circumscribed in time and place,” and a war ora 
threat of war (however aggravated by modern methods) is 
something amenable to arithmetic, management, planning 
and output. A war waged by an “ ideology ” has the clammy 


_ Inystery which we analogously find in gas-war; but a war 


waged by a nationalistic government resembles rather the 
manageable if formidable war of tradition—the use of mea- 
surable and visible weapons and missiles. And it does not, 
in the same way, proceed all the time under cover of peace 


| in mill-yard, club, and back-street. 
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Nationalism, however, does seem to have developed one 
disconcerting and rather new characteristic—an indifference 
to treaties (not only those signed under duress, but an 
which turn out to be inconvenient). This has introduced 
let us hope for the time being only, an element of the chaotic 
in world-diplomacy. The sword is declared to be mightier 
than the pen, blood more than ink. And soon deeds contra. 
dict words, until words cease to inspire trust. A rather 
different function is assigned to words by the Real-politik 
people : not to persuade, reassure or bargain, but to broadcast 
the national “ will,” to advertise the advanced state of 
armament, to disquiet the foreigner while inducing a unity 
of hypnosis at home. Thus, at the same time that the evils 
and futility of war were never more widely understood, never 
were sO many communities living in an eve-of-a-war mood 
and undergoing a brink-of-a-war discipline of drill and pro. 
duction. The consequence, which any close observer would 
see is inevitable, is that one nation at least has just shown that 
it will attain a specified object not by others’ consideration, 
nor by conversations, but “‘ by our own power.” There have 
been times—and those not so long ago—when Britain, for 
one, would not have listened further to those who hold such 
language ; Pitt, Palmerston, Salisbury, Joseph Chamberlain 
would have been very terse in reply ; but the Britain of to-day 
is strong, conscious of strength, and preponderantly cool. 


Britain knows herself now to be in such a condition of 
defence as to be out of anyone’s power to “ squeeze.” It is 
known in every capital that we do not like war, and will go to 
considerable lengths in conciliation to avoid it, since its effects 
on finance, commerce, home commissariat and _ general 
conditions are grave upon so developed and civilised a state ; 
but it has always been unwise, as history shows, for spokesmen 
abroad to press this notion too far. None is so inflexible as 
the man whose flexibility in the interests of goodwill has been 
presumed upon. Besides, when steel meets steel, the cool 
blade prevails ; for steel overheated loses its temper. 


When we are tempted to depression by the orgy of drill, 
discipline, preparation and suppressions of which certain 
Powers make no secret, it is useful to call up—exactly in the 
shape they were at the time—the correspondingly threatening 
facts with which we have had to reckon in the past. Holland, 


now so mercantile and rational, was once flushed with mari- | 


time and imperial power, and Van Tromp showed his broom 
at his mast-head near the Pool of London in the time of 
Pepys. From this abasement, our resilience rescued us. It 
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was not the end of all things, though it seemed then we had 
not one more step to take on the road to disgrace. In another 
series of discreditable incidents, and amid menaces nearer 
home, we lost the best part of the New World. The Continent 
had some excuse then for dismissing this country as another 
Carthage ; but again the dismissal was premature. Surely 
Bonaparte was a more oppressive load on the mind of the 
nation than any dictators or combination of dictators to-day ? 
Relatively, his power against us (we were without allies of 
any importance) was greater than any forces which to-day 
might be interpreted as unfriendly, taken together with our 
single-minded if scattered Commonwealth, some American 
collaboration, and the goodwill of France, Belgium, Portugal 
and a number of small but not negligible states. Moreover, 
the unity so insisted upon by to-day’s absolute rulers is a 
unity which (as they feel, for they remember the disintegra- 
tions behind the battle-line in two countries in 1917 and 1918, 
and the disasters to the heads of those States) might crumble 
mysteriously and uncontrollably at the crisis, or just after 
the crisis, of a long campaign—with perils and discomforts 
which would cause the War of 1914-18 to seem a parade of 
volunteers of the shire. Half the problems and the risks, 
let us remember, appertain to the other side. Anxiety will 
be far more deadly where all hangs on one or two supreme 
figures than in communities where responsibility and initiative 
are distributed. 


Public spirit is strong and very vocal in the nations of 
whom we are speaking. It is a great and bracing virtue. 
But it exists as vigorously in England where it is less the 
custom to stage it and give it visible spectacular apotheosis. 
It exists in France, whose chronic and petty divisions instantly 
disappear with the first gleam of a hostile helmet on any of 
her frontiers. The power to think, invent, work, fight and 
die for one’s country is not something which has to be worked 
up deliberately over a course of years. It is just as real and, 
at the day of trial, just as effective when it has been all the 
time there, latent and instinctive. Oratory and propaganda 
do not, in the long run, enhance this basic virtue ; rather do 
they overstrain emotion and overtrain the athlete. By the 
time that the pinch comes, and the qualities are called for, 
the people who have been lined up, preached at, spurred on, 
and excited by torchlight processions and dramatic moves 
have (as human nature will) had enough. The human system 
mind, nerve and body—cannot live on constant over-stimulus. 
Games played consciously as a preparation for war, fitness or 
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patriotism will (on a long view) do less good to the players 
than the same games played for play’s sake. Yes, the 
“ frivolous ”’ attitude is the deeper! It is truer to psycholo 
and physiology. Again, religion—doctored and maimed to 
express racial or tribal conceit—is at length enfeebling, If 
religion is not breathing the atmosphere of the transcendental, 
an un-racial God, then it is a breathing of one’s own used-up 
breath : it is auto-toxic. 


If Comte’s “ religion of humanity ” was a rootless failure, 
much more will the less generous and noble made-up religion 
of the Tribe be a failure. It is merely worshipping a Com. 
posite Portrait of the Breed, it is adoration of the reflection 
in the looking-glass. Neither that, nor ancestor worship, nor 
leader worship, will serve any great number of people long. 
Beginning in complacency, continuing as provincial narrow. 
ness and egotism, they end in frustration for all men with a 
mind and a soul. Because they do not tally with the pro. 
founder realities, the realities at length throw them off. It 
is now seen by philosophic historians that this is what was 
fundamentally the matter with the Roman polity. Public 
spirit was there in abundance, ingrained and a tradition of the 
race ; reverence, even worship, of the emperors centralised 
it visibly ; Law was valid and respected, and ran through the 
empire ; native valour was recruited by annexed and con- 
quered countries ; Rome’s generals and soldiers were brave, 
dutiful, skilful. How then did a civilisation so robust, solid, 
and virile, fail and perish ? What was the root of bitterness 
which sprang up amid its strength and brought it low? The 
fact surely that its many virtues had no root beyond the 
human characters and functionaries who displayed those 
virtues. Let any deterioration or fatigue or change creep in 
there, and all is gone: there is no body of morals and spiritual 
experience and doctrine behind to which to appeal and 
return, and in which to get power of spring and recovery. 


Peoples who may have fewer native gifts and virility than 
the Romans can yet last longer and do more so long as they 
maintain living contact with some fund of supernatural (and 
supernational) force. The instincts of a race, maxims which 
it has itself evolved or fabricated, wear out. They wore 
out among this, the greatest political aggregate ever known 
on this earth. There was nothing to fall back upon. Re- 
ligion had cradled Roman virtue and polity, but that simple 
affair, proper to the countryside of Latium, could not stand 
the erosion of scepticism, rivalries, experience nor the compe 
tition of the Eastern faiths, whether admitted or not into the 


oo 
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Pantheon. It went ; and its place was taken (where vacancy 
did not follow) by Epicureanism, with the refinement of 
Epicurus left out; by Stoicism, which was at bottom a 
“You be damned” to Destiny and Mishap; and by the 
despised cultus of Christianity. In this last eternally im- 
robable faith there was something able to overawe, heal and 
charm mankind, to snatch from despair such members of a 
diseased society as heard it. What the epigrammatic Horace, 
the serious Persius, the sad and sublime Virgil, and the 
knotted cord of Juvenal could not do—put Roman evolution 
on the right lines—Christianity in time did for its heirs and 
successors. It was the oxygen-cylinder ; with it, a growing 
minority could at least breathe and hope again. The room 
was ventilated by another air than the “human all-too- 
human.” That was (and is) the point about Christianity, 
as against any humanism, Germanism, or race-worship 
whatever : that it is not merely a humanly constructed, intra- 
human phenomenon, but speaks of and from another order 
of reality. It says this of itself, explicitly: it is “ salt,” 
“savour,” “ light,” ‘‘ leaven,” “life,” “‘ resurrection,” using 
every term to denote the dynamic and vital. 


It is therefore a morbid symptom, as of “ ingrowing,” 
when a State essays to tame it into a political accomplice or a 
tribal servant. It cannot be done any more than the djinn 
would go into the bottle. It is tragi-comedy to see a propa- 
ganda department endeavour to sub-edit the Gospels, put 
St. Paul in national uniform, tune the pulpits, and emasculate 
the life and witness of the Church. It seems to succeed for a 
time, but it is illusory. 

Grasp at the wind: aye, bind the mist ; 
Read the bright riddling of the skies,— 


But the soul, like slippery eel, will twist 
Quick from thy clutch, and trick thine eyes. 


“Thou canst not tell whence it comes nor whither it goes.” 
Suppressed here, it rises elsewhere. The human will can do 
nothing ultimately against it, for the will is a surface thing 
compared with the needs of men’s deeper nature. Mr. Shaw 
several years ago wrote: “‘The cause of Europe’s miseries 
is its lack of religion. Evolution is a mystical process. Dar- 
winism, a mechanical doctrine, gave an air of science to moral 
and political opportunism and to struggle-for-life militarism. 
It engulfed Europe in the world-war.” Before that war a 
Kaiser spoke of “ our shining sword” ; after it, a national 
chief speaks of ‘‘ our forest of bayonets.” Do men learn? 
Even the martinet Frederick the Great, who wanted Prussia 
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to be mainly military and his army to be al] sting, was shrewd | gen 
enough to say he had come to an understanding with his | qua 
people-—that they should think and speak as they liked and | Div 
he should do as he liked. It was a more liberal contract than | evel 
many rulers to-day are prepared to agree. tials 


Yet the psychological need of popular safety-valves is g | ‘dist 
truth which even tyrannies in the past have perceived; and | TS 
so it is that intellectual and spiritual life (as distinct from 
political) were freer under the Romanoffs than under the will 
Commissars. Part of human life must be left autonomous | It i 
and uninspected by State officials and informers and drill. ben 
sergeants if it is to keep elasticity and health. Nature and { 4s 
Providence must be left with much to decide and do. After | 
a few years of the rigidly planned and controlled life, men | 1™2 
who are worth anything feel that it is a poor business, always | "8" 
to feel themselves an integer in a merely mundane sum and | #¢) 
never to feel themselves a mind and spirit, with relations 
outside space and time, war and administration. Theant | UP 
and bee communities pay for their social efficiency by an | fact 
autonomatism upon which there strikes no free air of the spirit | ¢V 
and no prophecy of greater things. And men too may travel, the 
for a time, along that road. But only for a time. There was | !ons 
in 1914 a war-mechanism that swept all before it to the walls | 2d 
of Paris. And there it was met and slowly rolled back by It i 
the improvisations and the spirited mentality of less managed | UP° 
and governed peoples. It was a parable of much else in life, | % 3 
and should not be forgotten. gov 


Probably we shall never see a more ruthlessly elaborated 
machine than that of von Moltke and Falkenhayn confronting 
others who in some ways were surprised and unprepared. 
Yet, given time, the imponderables won, developing more 
elasticity, hope and recoil. The contrast is as old as human 
history. The old Scriptures repeatedly describe the “ hard 
and bitter’ Babylonia and Assyria who “ put their trust in 
horsemen and chariots,’ in iron weapons and “ the arm of 
man”; but that old book is the saga of the race which (so 
long as it held its faith) found its rescues, escapes and power 
of counter-attack at more primary sources. Israel, in fact, 
with all its faults, was fresher, and tired its foes out. Some- 
thing of this private, personal and mystical life has to be left 
to mankind if it is going to survive even material and political 
dangers. As Homer said, men need the gods as the birds need 
the air; and gods of their own making will not do. Sooner 
or later, men see through them. The horse and the dog owe 


their valuable qualities to their association with the intelli- 
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ence of man; and it is similar with man—he owes those 
qualities which have survival-value to his intercourse with 
Divinity. Bacon explicitly says God is man’s Melior Natura, 
even as man is the dog’s. Ignorance of these subtle essen- 
tials, hidden deep in the make-up of men, will gradually 
disintegrate the most compactly and worldly organised tribe 
or state. 

Evolution has a will of its own, and only to a limited point 
will allow party or army programmes to be imposed on it. 
It is wisdom to yield somewhat to the will of Evolution ; we 
bend or break. The British Commonwealth as it now works 
has this precious element of “ give.” Sentiment and goodwill 
are its lubricant—nay, its very motive-power, and this is 
immensely more full of the promise of permanence than a 
rigid series of obligatory Articles which look formidable but 
are in fact a dangerously “ tight fit.” 

Of course we look round to-day and can generalise only 
upon the present phase of any given state; but the fact of 
facts is that ‘‘ nothing continues in one stay”; change and 
evolution have their way, often to surprising degrees, with 
the most rigid-seeming nations. Nor have we usually to wait 
longer than forty years to see these changes. The portents 
and fears of to-day will appear distant and passé in 1950. 
It is well therefore not to have our eyes fixed too closely 
upon the near and passing factors—a momentary axis, pact, 
or alliance ; but also on the bigger root-principles that finally 
govern human life, and make or unmake civilisations. 


W. J. BuytTon. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW LUNCHEON 


THE annual luncheon of The National Review was held on 
March 10 at the Connaught Rooms. This year has seen 
Australia’s 150th birthday, and we were happy in being 
able to welcome Mr. Bruce, the High Commissioner for 
Australia in London, as our chief guest of honour. He 
spoke admirably, as did Mr. Ormsby-Gore, and we believe 
that our readers will deeply appreciate the speeches of both 
these distinguished men. After the toast of “The King” 
had been honoured, General Sir Ivor Maxse, who presided, 
in proposing the toast “‘ The National Review,” said : 

The staff of The National Review has great pleasure in wel- 
coming you here to-day, and amongst our guests I may mention 
that we have the French Ambassador and Mr. Bruce, who 
are not here for the first time ; also we welcome very warmly 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore, who will presently have a few words to 
say to you. My business is the toast of The National Review, 
I think I can recommend it to you in a very few words, 
You all know our review. We have one or two settled con- 
victions. We have one or two sentimental attachments, 
and we do try very hard to see things as they are rather 
than as we wish them to be. One of our convictions is that 
the League of Nations has not produced and is not producing 
peace in this world. One of our sentimental attachments 
binds us firmly to the Chamberlain Tradition, and 1 think 
I may say my sister, the Editor, has sifted out reality in such 
situations as those we have had in Abyssinia, in Spain, in 
China, and in Germany. 

In all those foreign countries there are stubborn and 
difficult realities, and we of The National Review fear that 
the English people are only slowly awakening from their 


day-dreaming of world peace to face realities. For that reason | 


we think the home front is of essential importance, and we 
promise you in the coming months to devote more attention 
to what we call the home front in this warring world. 

In conclusion, I will mention that we have recently become 
associated with The English Review, and the combination 
of these two Reviews has greatly added to our strength and 
to our influence. After you have drunk to the continued 
health of The National and English Reviews, I will ask 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore to propose the toast of “ Our Guests,” 
coupled with the name of Mr. Bruce. 
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The Right Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore, M.P., in pro- 
posing the toast, said : 

I feel that before I propose the toast of my fellow-guests 
we all ought to have had a reply to her brother from Lady 
Milner. My recollections of The National Review go back to 
my early days as a politican in 1910, when Leo Maxse edited 
that robust and interesting journal, and nobody who knew 
Maxse had for him, whatever their opinion, anything but the 
highest personal regard. 

In those days of keen political fighting, at the time of 
the People’s Budget, he really was the most refreshing man 
in England. I remember once lunching with him when he had 
just got a new typist, and he said sorrowfully, “ She is no good. 
She has spelt blackguard wrong six times in a single letter.” 

Now for the last years these robust traditions of The 
National Review have been carried on, possibly on occasions 
with less punch, but none the less with courage, with 
ability, and with real independence by Lady Milner. 
And the affection with which she is regarded, both by 
journalists in this country, many of whom are of different 
political opinions, and also by all the foreign journalists in 
this country, is truly admirable and justified. Her skill 
in the conduct of The National Review needs no words of mine 
in praise. I do not always agree with it. I do not always 
agree with any periodical whether daily, weekly or monthly. 
Thank goodness that in this country we still have a 
real freedom of the press. Thank goodness that public 
opinion is formed by the free and unfettered expression of 
a great variety of opinion; and The National Review is 
almost unique in upholding consistently, whether you agree 
with it or not, what I do maintain does represent a con- 
siderable element in public opinion in this country which 
otherwise would not be vocal. 

In foreign and imperial affairs it has been consistent in 
setting forth British interests and British rights, a policy 
from which it has never deviated for one moment; and 
long may it continue its life of vigorous independence. 
Nothing is more vital to all we stand for as a country than 
the fearless expression of the different points of view. 

Since the struggle for Magna Carta, over 700 years ago, 
the fundamental feature of the English has been the love 
of personal freedom in political debate and discussion, the 
right to criticise whatever their Government is for, and the 
right nowadays to change it by constitutional means through 
the ballot box after free debate and free discussion. 
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The idea of a Government-controlled press is repulsive to 
British traditions. After all, it is only by the presentation 
of facts and opinions from all sides that a free people is able 
to form a judgment in public affairs. If you destroyed the 
freedom of the press, freedom of political debate in this 
country, you are on the slippery slope which leads to the 
nightmare of the present Moscow trial. Never were the 
ideals of England as regards political freedom more widely 
challenged in the world than they are to-day, and never was 
the proclamation of our continued belief in personal freedom 
more important. At the dictation of no country can we 
tolerate interference with our freedom in our own country, 


I have to-day to propose the toast of one of my fellow. 
guests, and I do so on the 150th anniversary of the 
foundation of Australia. What is its outstanding character. 
istic 2? Each Dominion has its own characteristic and what 
is the outstanding characteristic of Australia ? If I were asked 
to define it, I would say “ Virility.” We see there a really 
vigorous and virile population harnessing a not easy con- 
tinent and building up there in its own way by its own 
efforts a civilization. True, it is the daughter of this old 
country, but still it has a civilization of its own that is not 
merely the admiration of us all in the old country and in 
the other Dominions, but is increasingly playing its part on 
the wider stage of world affairs. This brings me to the personal 
point that no individual Australian has done more to bring 
his country into the theatre of world affairs than has our 
principal guest to-day, Mr. Bruce. 

The National Review has always thought hardly of 
Geneva. It has been my duty on various occasions to attend 
sundry meetings of organizations of that Assembly and 
I want to say this: that nothing has done more to put the 
British Dominions on the map of the world than the per- 
sonality of Mr. Bruce, as a member both of the Council and 
of the Assembly at Geneva. His common-sense, his sense of 
reality at Geneva, have made many an old country, far older 
than Australia, realize that Australia counts, and through 
Australia that the British Dominions beyond the seas, self- 
governing nations, do count in world affairs just as the 
old country of Great Britain. 

The prestige not only of Australia but of all the British 
Dominions in the world is due in no small degree to the 
statesmanship of Mr. Bruce. As an ex-Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth he has of recent years been the true 
Ambassador of Australia in London, whether in Imperial 
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defence or at Imperial Conferences or in the daily work of 
maintaining relations between His Majesty’s Government 
in Australia and His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom ; and Mr. Bruce has played his part with excep- 
tional prudence, rectitude and always with a stout heart. 

To-day we as an Empire are set in the midst of many 
and great dangers, and much depends not only on the states- 
manship of this old country, but on the statesmanship of the 
British Dominions beyond the seas. Statesmanship takes 
long views backward into history which teaches us the 
fundamental characteristics of nations, and takes long 
views forward as to what is the real interest of humanity. 
When that statesmanship produces leaders, and leadership 
is needed, like Mr. Bruce, not only the British Empire but 
the world will be fortunate. 

Who knows but that, just as in 1914 the assassination of 
an Archduke produced the world conflagration, so now at any 
time, not necessarily now but at any time in the future, the 
inevitable consequences of some other event will produce a 
similar conflagration? We have a duty to preserve the 
priceless heritage of freedom, to defend our institutions and 
our rights, and we stand to-day just as we stood in 1914, 
absolutely united in a determination to uphold in a threatening 
world the torch of political liberty. I propose the toast of 
“Our Guests.” 

The Rt. Hon. 8. M. Bruce, C.H., M.C., who on rising to 
reply had a most cordial reception, said : 

My task is to respond on behalf of the guests. Before 
doing so I should like to thank Mr. Ormsby-Gore for the 
very delightful things which he said about me, and which 
were so sincerely and so kindly expressed. I should also 
like to associate myself with the tribute he paid to The 
National Review in language that, I think, must have appealed 
to all as being adequate to a very important subject. 

But particularly I would desire to associate myself with 


| what he said about Lady Milner, and the courage and the 


ability with which she took up the task of editing this 
review when the mantle fell upon her on the death of her 
brother. I think you would all desire to associate your- 
selves with what Mr. Ormsby-Gore has said, and, Lady 


_ Milner, you may be sure that in associating ourselves with it 
_ we do so very sincerely. 


My task in responding to this toast is not altogether an 
easy one. Like my friend on my left, His Excellency 
the French Ambassador, I have some of the embarrassments 
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of an ambassadorial position and, consequently, I cannot 
say all the things I should like to say about this robust 
outspoken and patriotic journal. And, unfortunately, those 
are the things which I am perfectly certain my fellow-guests 
would wish me to say, but after all, Sir, in my position | 
must preserve a considerable measure of discretion; and 
that I intend to do. You may ask why, if I had any embar. 
rassment in this matter, I placed myself in the position of 
having to respond to this toast ? My answer would be that 
Lady Milner asked me to do it, and to me the wish of Lady 
Milner is as a command, not only because of my great personal 
affection for Lady Milner, but also because of the great 
admiration I had for Lord Milner, and of the great debt 
of gratitude I owe to him. 

A short time after I became Prime Minister of Australia 
I had to come to this country to represent the Commonwealth 
at an Imperial Conference. In those days I was very young, 
and, conscious of my inexperience, I wondered how I could 
get some help. On my way to England I wrote a letter to 
Lord Milner. I had never met him in my life, but I had 
always entertained a great admiration for him. At that 
time he was not in the Government, and I asked him if he 
could give me a hand at this Imperial Conference. When 
I arrived, he came to see me, and that very distinguished 
man did not think it beneath his dignity to come nearly 
every morning at 9.30 to the old Hotel Cecil, where I was 
staying, to discuss matters. He gave me all the help and 
assistance he could, and throughout the whole of that Con- 
ference he was my guide, philosopher and friend. Out of his 
great experience and his judgment, his broad sympathy 
and, above all, his wide vision, he taught me probably more 
than anybody else ever has. I should like at this luncheon 
to pay a tribute to the memory of Lord’ Milner and to 
repeat that it is one of the reasons why I am here to-day. 

The National Review is a production of great courage 
and great determination, and it is an organ which, if it has 
a conviction, will push it until people accept its view. I have 
one particular subject upon which I would like to get its 
sympathy and help, and I am going to put before it one of 
the greatest problems which confront the British Empire 
at the present time. 

How are we going to populate the thinly settled parts 
of our great possessions? It is a problem of intense im- 
portance not only to us in the outlying parts of the Empire, 
but also to this country, because should any one of these 
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+ Dominions ever be separated from the British Empire 

inst its will, the effect on Great Britain’s position as a 
Great Power would be incalculable. In the Dominions 
we throw out our chests and say: “‘ We are just as good as you 
are”; but in our hearts we know perfectly well our very 
existence depends upon our remaining in the British Empire, 
and having the protection of Britain and the other members 
of the Empire. 

Let us try to visualise the problems we are up against. 
There are two alternatives for the world. One is: Are we to 
go drifting on as we are now, or are we going to have that 
new world of which some of us have dreamed—a world in 
which justice and righteousness will prevail in international 
relationships ? If we are going to have aggressive nations, 
then in Australia we must populate to raise man-power for 
defence. If, on the other hand, we are going to have a 
righteous world, then unless we make fuller use of our great 
resources and possibilities, we may be called to the bar of 
public conscience and forced to accept an inflow of population 
from countries in which the people find it hard to live. 


What are we going to do? I would first like to remove 
one misunderstanding which is very prevalent in this country. 
There is a general feeling that Australia is very reluctant 
to admit migrants, and that we have imposed a lot of 
restrictions which do not exist anywhere else. That is not 
true. The present position is that any British citizen of 
white race who is of good character and in good health can 
go to Australia to-morrow if he can afford to pay the fare 
to get there. There is no restriction of any kind upon his 
admission. In regard to foreigners we have some restrictions, 
but once they have been allowed in, then there is nothing 
to prevent their remaining unless they are guilty of certain 
scheduled crimes that lead to their deportation. Here, 
you have far more restrictions on foreigners. You have to 
get a licence if you want to employ a foreigner, and if that 
licence is cancelled the foreigner has to leave the country. 
I want to remove the impression that there are more restric- 
_ in Australia than in this country ; if anything there are 
ess. 


_ How can we resolve this problem? At the present 
time a number of well-meaning people are suggesting that 
we should promote assisted migration through the organisa- 


_ tions who send a few people to the Dominions. The problem 


will not be solved in that way. You may provide assisted 
passages for certain types of settlers—domestic servants, 
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children for farm schools, etc.—but that is not going to 
populate Australia. It is an economic question. You would 
not have people coming in here when you have a great volume 
of unemployment, and neither Australia nor any other 
country will ever welcome an inflow of population when jt 
is faced with an unemployment problem of its own. We have 
to create opportunities and make it possible for people to 
earn a livelihood. 

There are people who say that Australia with her vast 
spaces would do better to concentrate on the settlement 
of people on the land for agricultural production. But if 
you put 200,000 people into Australia for that purpose only, 
there are no markets to absorb the increased agricultural 
output, not only under existing world conditions, but even 
if the economic position of the whole world were greatly 
improved. Further, any raising of the standard of living 
that one can visualise to-day would not create the markets 
to absorb the production of another 200,000 people settled 
on the land in Australia and producing to their full extent, 

You must realise that Australia to-day with her vast 
production of wool, wheat, meat, butter, fruit and the other 
commodities which she supplies to the world markets, has 
only 500,000 men working on the land, and that every day 
the production of the individual on the land is increasing by 
the greater utilisation of machinery and all that modern 
science has given to us. 

In the agricultural countries such as Australia there must 
be a development of secondary industries side by side with 
agricultural progress. I can hear some business men say, 
‘* If they produce for themselves it will decrease our markets ” 
—that is for British manufactures. But consider what 
happened in Australia. During the period 1920-30 when 
Australia passed through a period of intense tariff protection 
we took annually £60 millions of manufactured goods from 
this country. but to-day we have moved away from the 
basis of indiscriminate protection and on to a scientific basis, 
protection being given only to industries in Australia which 
have a reasonable prospect of economic success. We are 
prepared to stick to that basis, but we can do so only if we 
can get the sympathy and co-operation of industry in this 
country. Thus Australia can go ahead in the production of 


those manufactured goods for which her market is large ) 
enough to allow economic production. That will generally [ 
mean the more simplified forms of production ; while this [ 


country will supply Australia’s requirements in the more 
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highly specialised manufactured products—the things which 
an old industrialised country with its great experience and 
wilimited capital is best suited to supply. And while going 
ahead with out secondary industries we shall be developing 
our capacity to absorb more people on the land and increasing 
our general purchasing power. 


This is perhaps a serious note to strike at this luncheon, 
put I do want to stress the importance of this problem. I 
venture to suggest that there is little evidence of any great 
constructive thought about it at the present moment. We 
must have a policy of great vision ; and we must have leader- 
ship both from the Government and from industry in this 
country. If we fail in this, there will inevitably be, sooner 
or later, a great crisis on account of these vast unpopulated 
spaces of the British Empire. On the other hand, if we have 
a policy of vision and are given great leadership, I believe 
we have an opportunity to bring incalculable benefits to 
British industry, and at the same time resolve the problem 
of our unpopulated spaces, and strengthen the Empire as 
a whole. We can hardly conceive what this would mean for 
the safety of the British Empire, and the authority and 
power of the voice of the British Empire speaking as a whole 
in the councils of the nations. 


On behalf of the guests, I thank you, Sir, very sincerely for 
your great courtesy. To me it is a great pleasure to have been 
permitted once more to join with you in wishing prosperity 
to The National Review. Among those present were :— 


Mr. Cadwallader E. Adams, Mr. Goold Adams, Mr. F. Aldridge, Mrs. 
Conyers Alston, the Dowager Lady Ampthill, the Earl of Ancaster, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. J. Anderson, Rev. H. N. Asman, Mr. Ralph Assheton, M.P., 
Miss Bainbridge, Mr. F. H. Bale, Mr. H. E. Barker, the Rev. and Mrs. A. M. 
Bashford, the Rev. F. Bate, D.D., Mr. Beecroft, Mr. B. W. Bill, Mr. J. O. P. 
Bland, Miss Boar, Miss W. Boar, Mr. A. C. Bossom, M.P., and Mrs. Bossom, 
Sir Donald Boyd, Brig.-Gen. and Mrs. H. E. Braine, Hon. Peter Brassey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Brereton, Monsieur P. L. Bret, Captain R. G. Briscoe, 
M.P., Admiral of the Fleet Sir Osmond and Lady Brock, Miss Brown, 
Mr. Walter J. Browning, the Right Hon. Stanley M. and Mrs. Bruce, 
Colonel and Mrs. C. E. Bruce, Colonel Sir Herbert Bryan, Miss T. G. Bryant, 
the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, Captain Malcolm Bullock, M.P., 
the Rev. Henry Burkitt, Sir Frederick Butler, His Excellency Monsieur 
Roger Cambon, Mrs. Campbell, Miss A. R. Cargill, Mrs. F. W. Carter and Mr. 
David Carter, Vice-Admiral and Mrs. F. W. Caulfeild, Major-General Sir 
Walter Cayley, Field-Marshal Sir Philip and Lady Chetwode, Miss Chuter, 
Mr. C. Claro, Miss Gwen Clear, Lieut.-Colonel C. Cobbold, Mr. Fred. Cole- 


) bourn, Mr. Arthur Colebourn, Mr. H. L. Cowdy, Mr. Donald Cowie, Mr. 


Charles A. Cowley, Mr. Heath Cranton, Miss Dorothy Crisp, Mr. Ronald 
Croucher, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Dalton, Mr. Dalton, Jr., Lady Dawkins and 
Miss Dawkins, the Lord Desborough, Lady de Chair, Mr. and Mrs. M. de 
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Selincourt, Mr. G. Dillon, Mr. Bernard Docker, Mr. H. B. Donaldson 
Mr. and Mrs. Ossian Donner, Miss Stella Donner, Mrs. Flora Drummond, 
Mr. W. Rostron Duckworth, M.P., Captain A. J. Dyer, Mr. Charles Emmott, 
M.P., Mr. Philip Farrer, Colonel R. W. and Miss Hazel ffennell, Sit 
Francis Fremantle, M.P., His Excellency the French Ambassador, Mr 
J. C. French. Sir Frank Fox, the Right Rev. the Bishop of Fulham and 
Mrs. Batty, Major-General Bernard Freyberg, Mr. F. A. Garrett, Major. 
General Sir Evan Gibb, Mrs. Ethel Glenny, Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Glenny 
Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Henry Worsley Gough, Captain Alan Graham, MP. 
Commander Grant, Major and Mrs. Wingate Gray, Colonel and Mrs. Alexander 
Greg, Sir Edward Grigg, M.P., and Hon. Lady Grigg, Mr. F. Grover 
the Lord Chancellor and the Viscountess Hailsham, Lieut.-Colonel M. Me 
Hartigan, Sir George Harvey, M.P., Captain Charles Hassall, Mr. Cameron 
Head, Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Captain F. F. A. Heilgers, M.P. 
Captain C. R. P. Henderson, Lieut.-Colonel Frank Hilder, Mr. and Mr. 
Esmond Egerton Hine, Mr. Michael, Holland, M.P., Mr.and Mrs. J. E. B. Hollis, 
Mr. Percy Holmes, Mr. G. Hopkins, Mr. D. C. Ingram, Mr. Maurice Ingram, 
Mr. H. E. 8. Bryant Irvine, Miss Dora Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. L. P. Jameson, 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold, Mr. F. Joelson, Mr. P. B. G. Johnston, Mr. A. Lloyd 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Lacey, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. R. Law, Mr. A. B. 
Leaf, Mrs. Herbert Lipscomb, Dr. Stefan Litauer, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton, Mr. P. D. MacDonald, M.P., Mr. and Mrs. P. C. 
Mackenzie, Mr. Michael MacLagan, Mr. E. H. Manders, Mr. B. H. Martin, 
Sir Spencer Maryon-Wilson, Bt., Monsieur J. Massip, General Sir Ivor 
Maxse and Hon. Lady Maxse, Mr. Ernest Maxse, Mr. Fred Maxse, Captain 
and Mrs. John Maxse, Miss Olive Maxse, Miss A. 8. Maxwell, Miss H. B. 
Maxwell, Miss Diana Mayne, Dr. G. F. McCleary, Major J. D. Mills, MP, 
the Viscountess Milner, Miss Alswen Montgomerie, Mr. H. A. Moore, 
the Rev. C. R. Mortlock, Mr. A. S. Newsom, Mr. E. P. Newton, Mr. Eric 
North, Mr. W. H. Oatley, the Rt. Hon. William Ormsby-Gore, M.P., and 
the Lady Beatrice Ormsby-Gore, Miss Packer, Miss Frances Packer, Miss 
Parker-Ness, Mr. E. L. Payton, Mr. F. Brian Pelly, Mr. Charles Pendrill, 
Sir Charles Petrie, Professor John Plesch, Mr. Gillie Potter, Countess Nora 
Purtscher, Mr. George Ravenshear, Mr. A. E. Reffold, Mr. Ernest Remnant, 
Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, Mr. and Mrs. G. Mure Ritchie, Mr. 
S. W. Robinson, the Lord Rockley, Hon. Simon and Mrs. Rodney, 
Mr. A. F. Roffey, Mr. David Rowlands, Hon. Edward Russell, Miss 
M. Russell, Mr. A. R. Rutherford, Captain and Mrs. Erich von Salzman, 
Mr. Marcus Samuel, M.P., Miss Nesta Sanders, Mr. J. J. Sarjint, Colonel 
Savile, Mrs. Schofield, Mr. K. G. Scott, Mr. F. V. C. Serjeant, the Rev. 
and Mrs. R. P. Shiner, Captain A. Parker Smith, Lady Harcourt Smith, 
Miss Margaret Dyer Smith, Mr. P. S. Dyer Smith, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. W. 
Sydney Smith, Mr. Alec. G. Spence, Mrs. L. Spilhaus, the Lord Stonehaven, 
Mr. Samuel Storey, M.P., The Hon. Mrs. Edward Stuart-Wortley, Captain 
C. W. Stubbs, The Viscountess Sumner, Mr. W. L. E. Tait, Mr. Arthur 
Tanner, Miss Susan Tarbet, Vice-Admiral E. A. Taylor, M.P., Mr. Stanley 
C. Theophilus, Mrs. R. F. Thorp, Mr. B. S. Townroe, Mr. Gordon C. Touche, 
M.P., Colonel G. F. B. Turner, Mr. H. E. Tyrie, Mr. W. B. Valentine, Mr. 
F. A. Voigt, Mr. Derek Walker-Smith, Mrs. A. S. Watson, Miss I. Welch, 
Miss FE. Wheen, Miss Cecilia Wessels, Miss Beatrice White, Mr. Fred White, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. H. White, Mr. and Mrs. F. Whittingham, Miss J. J. Williams, 
Lady Muriel Willoughby, Mr. David Woodeford, Liecut.-Colonel Charles 
Wyld, Mrs. B. M. Young. 


THE IMPERIALIST FAITH AS SEEN IN 
CANADA 


Tuts article is a fragment of autobiography. It is the work 
of one whose earlier sentiments and convictions were of the 
sort commonly called “ anti-imperialist,” but who without 
altering them in their essence, has come to believe that now 
at least the surest promise of their satisfaction is through 
strengthening the imperial bond. Twenty-four years’ resi- 
dence in Canada has thus modified, at mature age, his ideas 
not of purpose but of method and instrument. 


I. 

British Imperialism is fitly called a “‘ Faith,” because it 
is in essence based upon certain values which it is impossible 
to demonstrate to one sort of audience, and superfluous to 
commend to another. To specify in detail, and to justify 
by contrast with its rivals, what is meant by the British 
ordering of life in “‘ the King’s Dominions beyond the Seas,” 
will not here be attempted, nor will any antiquarian sketch 
be offered setting forth how so great a part of the habitable 
globe fell under predominantly British influence. The record 
is like that of the rise of property rights, and in truth those 
who demand re-division of the globe among Powers are 
talking an international Communism which comes strangely 
from the lips of a Mussolini or a Hitler. No less tedious 
would it be to re-argue how British administratioa has 
developed overseas a regime combining liberty with order, 
stimulating local self-respect, safeguarding racial sentiment, 
and developing native capacities on a scale to which history 
elsewhere presents no attempt at a parallel. It is, perhaps, 
sufficient to cite, if I may without offence, the case of the 
British mandated territories in Iraq and Palestine as com- 
pared with the French in Syria and Lebanon. If one pro- 
ceeded to other comparisons, not with the French overseas 
empire, for which it is easiest, but with German, Italian, 
Belgian, Spanish, Portuguese, for which it is so difficult to 
construct a defence, the case would be increasingly clear. 
As to why those values of racial equality, free institutions, 
development in native interests should be prized, while the 
alternative of autocracy, obedience through terror, exploita- 
tion by foreign taskmasters, should be reprobated, I shall 
here present no plea. This article is not meant for Fascist 
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or Nazi readers. It is a set of reflections within the limits } chall 
of a fundamental British Commonwealth Faith, in which | to0 ! 
if the writer had ever an inclination to fal! away from it, | certa 
his experience in Canada has served to confirm him. disso 
There is yet another aspect in which this term seems } over 
appropriate. A “ Faith” has to be re-stated as conditions | impe 
change. Its creed may require to be revised, old ways of | The: 
expression becoming obsolete, new circumstances demanding | Zeale 
a new formulation to keep the spirit ever the same. We ]} forgo 
are familiar with this in the sphere of religion, where, ag | value 
Newman said, “to live is to change.” British Imperialism | be a 
is susceptible of many a re-statement. Not in spite of this, | Mont 
rather because of it, does the vitality of the Imperialist Faith | appre 
pass beyond dispute. St 
The sense in which the word will here be used is this; | tivel} 
the conviction that not less and less, but more and more, | held 
should the member-nations of what we call the British } it ret 
Commonwealth cultivate their spirit of citizenship with one } becor 
another, sharing one another’s burdens and duties and perils, | leade 
as the individuals in a single country realize their “ nation- | obvio 
hood.” This means no necessary hostilities outside, though | “0 
it does mean a peculiar intimacy within. Mazzini once said | settle 
that nations are the citizens of humanity even as individuals } reat 
are the citizens of a nation. Experience has shown that this | prete 
cosmopolitan idea was at least premature. But experience J patier 
has likewise shown that a wide and diverse, yet closely | tones 
unified citizenship is altogether practicable on the restricted } t0 ex 
scale of the British Commonwealth. What our anti-im- f The 
perialists apparently believe is that such sense of Common: J stater 
wealth partnership in burdens and duties and perils should { coloni 
be cultivated not more and more,: but less and less. That f Africa 
is the issue which, from a Canadian point of view, I here 
challenge. the 
II. - 

The term ‘‘ Common Front ”’ has come of late increasingly} ¢o, 
into use, to describe an association of powers or groups is 
otherwise different, but subordinating, or at least postponing, sta 
their disputes in presence of one urgent purpose which they val 
share. Is there such a Common Front for the nations of the 
British Commonwealth ? Those most voluble in the anti 
imperialist camp have no language of reprobation too severe Lo! 
to use for the Nazi or the Fascist programme. It wil} onl 
scarcely be disputed that the chief single obstacle to they  ° 
imperialist designs of the new Roman or the new German 
Empire is in a British resistance as yet too formidable for On 
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challenge in Africa and in Asia. How long it will be held 
too formidable for such challenge is, unfortunately, far from 
certain. One thing quite certain is that every sign of a 
dissolving British bond, every indication that the British 
overseas Dominions are less ready than they were to join in 
imperial defence, goes to increase the likelihood of attack. 
The significance of Canadian, Australian, South African, New 
Yealand help in the years 1914-1918 has not been so soon 
forgotten as to make the threatening powers abroad under- 
value the encouragement of hearing that the like would not 
be available again. Every such anti-imperialist speech in 
Montreal, in Capetown, in Melbourne, thus brings war 
appreciably nearer. 


Such speeches were, until lately, regarded as compara- 
tively harmless, because the risk of another world war was 
held to be, in any event, remote. No one professes to think 
it remote now. The challenge to British Imperialism has 
become strident. From German, from Italian, from Japanese 
leaders we hear constant complaint, presaging an all too 
obvious determination, against the Power which has so 
“monopolised ” the world’s natural resources and areas for 
settlement. It is demanded, in unmistakable language, that 
Great Britain justify, or abate, or share, her world-wide 
pretensions. These “‘ hungry powers” are increasingly im- 
patient to be satisfied. Two of them, professing in loud 
tones a British precedent for their method, have proceeded 
to exact their own satisfaction, in Manchuria and Abyssinia. 
The third threatens almost continuously. Dr. Schacht’s 
statement of the German case for restoration of the lost 
colonies—the Cameroons, Togoland, Tanganyika, South-West 
Africa—-will serve for an outline of the demand in general : 

To their astonishment, statesmen have now become conscious of 
the fact that the British Empire has more than a quarter of the earth’s 
surface at its disposal, and that one-quarter of the world’s wheat, 
one-half of the world’s wool and rubber, one-quarter of the world’s 
coal, one-third of the world’s copper, and almost all the world’s nickel 
is produced within the confines of that Empire. It was recently 
stated in the House of Lords that of an estimated twenty-five different 
varieties of essential raw materials, the British Empire was amply 
supplied in its own territory with no less than eighteen, was supplied 
to a certain extent in two cases, and was deficient only in five. 

Germany, on the contrary, as the same speaker in the House of 

Lords pointed out, was sufficiently supplied by its own production in 

only four cases, was more or less adequately supplied in two, and was 


completely without supplies in nineteen. In Italy and Japan conditions 
are equally unfavourable. 


One recalls, too, Hitler’s speech at a Nuremberg Con- 
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vention, when he dwelt upon the hard lot of his countrymen 
forced to such exertions to reclaim a few square kilometres 
of swamp land, while others were “ swimming in plenty.” 
He added a piquant and rather startling speculation about 
what he could do if he had command of the resources of the 
Ural Mountains, the wheatfields of the Ukraine, the forests 
of Siberia. One naturally wondered whether it was to Soviet 
Russia alone that his dream of appropriating natural riches 
was confined. 
III. 

To a Canadian, in part because of the preference for 
practical over abstract considerations born of life in a young 
country, and still more because of the ways of governing 
which he has learned to hold precious, this rhetoric from 
German dictatorial lips is not only unconvincing, but also 
irritating. He brushes aside, with wholesome impatience, 
the proposal to go back on the historical development, and 
to re-distribute the earth by a rule of arithmetical equality, 
A Canadian looks at probable consequences of such a change 
as the dictators demand, and the consequences he can foresee 
include much that they do not mention. 

It is on the issue of overseas dominions that this con- 
troversy is just now most acute. Germans are still resentful 
over that passage in the Treaty of Versailles which represents 
them as unfit to be trusted with control and stewardship of 
a primitive people. In the popular Nazi declamation, they 
were “robbed.” But robbery implies ownership—and 
difficult as the idea seems to be for a German mind to appre- 
ciate—Tanganyika, for example, though controlled, is not 
possessed by Great Britain. As Mr. Churchill put it, these 
people in lands overseas are neither cattle to be sold at an 
auction, nor slaves to be dispersed among new owners. The 
colonies which Germany “lost” to Great Britain and to 
France were not taken from her as spoils of war ; they cost the 
Power now in control of them much more to administer than 
they are ever likely to yield in revenue, and if the balance 
would not have been made in like manner “‘ on the wrong 
side”? for German administration, the reason must be that 
Germany would have been much more ruthless toward 
native interests. To mention that last possibility makes one 
think of the Hereros, whose fate was, no doubt, remembered 
at Versailles when Article 119 of the Treaty was drawn up. 

But one should be careful not to over-state one’s case, 
or to revive anger about even grave wrongs of long ago for 
which the present generation is not responsible. Let it be 
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anted that German regulation of native life, especially the 
work of German engineers developing transport, of German 
public health officers combating disease, of German police 
enforcing order, was often of great benefit to all. It will 
not be questioned that this work was likewise based upon 
profound disbelief in the capacity of “natives” ever to 
become emancipated from thraldom, and that the method 
pursued was such as to reduce continuously whatever hope or 
promise of such native development might exist. The 
obvious readiness of Premier Hertzog’s government, in the 
Union of South Africa, to see Germany recover at least 
Tanganyika is herein revealing. It is needless to recall how 
congenial to the temper of that type of Boer is the memory 
of “the Curse of Canaan,” or how resentful such men have 
reason to be towards any keen sensitiveness about “‘ niggers.” 
From the Protectorates of Basutoland, of Somaliland, of 
Bechuanaland, we hear from time to time in notes of terror 
the appeal of the Bantu against the sort of regime which 
Boers have practised, and Nazi philosophers are so quick to 
defend. 


What is really hard to appreciate in this matter is the 
tone of certain British Liberals. Engrossed, apparently, 
with the injustice of the Treaty of Versailles, they are unable 
to spare attention for other and more clearly demonstrable 
cases of injustice. Discoursing about that expression of a 
pious hope in the preamble to Part V of the Treaty, as if it 
had been no mere hope but a rigorous contractual commit- 
ment, and thence drawing an indictment against their own 
country’s good faith rich with what Mr. Eden would call 
“eloquent inaccuracies,” they have forgotten altogether what 
used to be central in the Liberal creed. What about those 
rights of a subject race for which the leaders of Liberalism 
have been so often, and so nobly, solicitous? It is in the 
name of that earlier form of generous enthusiasm—not 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s form, or Mr. Vernon Kellogg’s, or 
Mr. W. J. Dawson’s—that I urge the much-denounced British 
Imperialism as the one method which would give real fulfil- 
ment to it. 


IV. 
It is typical of the disingenuous dialectic by which, here 


in Canada as in Great Britain, the advocates of a reasoned 


Imperialism are assailed, that they have always to disavow 
any thought of perpetuating Great War passions, or obstruct- 
ing “a return to the comity of Europe.” Not because of 


| anything that happened in the War, still less in reliance on 
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accusations brought against Germany by her enemies, do we 
speak ; rather on the witness of German leaders of to-day 
about the sort of national programme they have in mind, 
must any Canadian worthy of his heritage exclaim ‘“‘ Heaven 
forbid that they should have a chance to carry that out,” 
It is because British Imperialism provides a chief obstacle in 
the way, that we desire to reinforce it. 

One cannot be reproached for rekindling wantonly the 
embers of an old feud if one merely insists on looking into the 
autobiographic account given by himself by the Dictator of 
another country, and asking what forecast this supplies of 
the use he would make of new power. The volume, Mein 
Kampf, is not to be dismissed, with Mr. W. J. Dawson’s 
impatient gesture, as a very youthful work, composed under 
arduous conditions, and hence unfit to be taken as evidence 
for the writer’s mature mind. It has passed through a 
multitude of editions ; it circulates still by millions of copies, 
with no hint from Der Fiihrer that it is no longer a faithful 
reflection of his thought. In one particular reference, it has 
indeed superseded the Bible (no astonishing development in 
the Germany of Hugo Rosenberg), for a copy of Mein Kampf 
is now always presented to a bridal party at the altar. It is 
impossible, surely, to suppose that a volume with which in 
any fundamental respect Der Fiihrer now disagrees would 
be permitted such use without supplement or correction. 

We find it there recorded that Hitler’s first ruling idea in 
politics was the need to establish German racial supremacy 
over inferior peoples, and that what particularly disgusted 
him with Austria-Hungary was the weak, sentimental indul- 
gence shown to the claims of a non-Teutonic stock. He 
thought that the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, a leader in 
this compromise of German dominance, had suffered at Sera- 
jevo the natural penalty for a recreant to his order ; it was 
but right that he should perish by the hand of an assassin 
whose kindred he had tried to elevate beyond their rank! 

“In the North and the South the poison of the foreign races ate 
into the body of our nationality, and even Vienna was visibly becoming 
less and less a German city. The Royal House were becoming Czech 
in every possible way ; and it was the hand of the goddess of eternal 
justice and inexorable retribution that caused the most deadly enemy 


of Germanism in Austria, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, to fall 
by the very bullets which he had himself helped to mould.” 


With this passage in mind, and with abundant illustrative } 


commentary from what has taken place since Hitler became 
able to translate his own principles into practice, a Canadian 
is not likely to be patient of the proposal to restore to German 
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rulership the charge of a primitive people for whom the Great 
War brought deliverance. He thinks of the fate of those 
minorities within the Reich, minorities in blood, in faith, in 
opinion, which during the last four years have been made to 
understand the Nazi conception of trusteeship. He thinks 
of Poles, and Communists, and Jews: of the Brown House, 
of the Secret Police, of the Concentration Camps. And with 
this in mind, when persons with pretentiousness of charity 
or the liberal outlook, tell him not to be misled by Great War 
prejudice, but to realize that all Imperialisms—German, 
French, British—are alike, the Canadian puts his fingers in 


his ears. 
ok * * 


That there is in this country a dissentient section, similar 
to the section in England which mistakes anti-patriotic bias 
for universal goodwill, is not to be denied. It is likewise 
clear that we too have our circle of higher moral respect- 
ability, upon whom the disillusionments and disappointments 
of the post-War years have brought a mood of desperate 
scepticism ; with an honesty that does them credit, they turn 
first to re-investigate the comfortable assumptions of their 
own side in the great dispute. But I am convinced that 
neither the irresolution of those intellectuals whom Kipling 
called “‘ brittle,’ nor the captiousness of that other class 
whom Joseph Chamberlain called “friends of every country 
but their own,” represents any influential side of the Canadian 
people. Imperialism not of dwindling, but of increasing 
strength will reveal itself as the character of the international 
controversy—known in the jargon of the hour as “‘ ideological ”’ 
—is appreciated. For our practically-minded people in this 
Dominion understand how futile it is to pay lip-homage to a 
cause which one at the same time neglects to promote in the 
only way that can be effective. Among Lansbury schemes 
to safeguard European peace by conference, Rothermere 
proposals to grant concessions which are no more than a new 
payment of Danegeld, and the British Rearmament Project, 
by which, fortunately, these other suggestions have been for 
the time at least displaced, the average Canadian has no 
difficulty in deciding his preference. Nor is he likely to 
hesitate about such demonstration of Empire solidarity as 
his own government will give him the chance to promote. 

It is in this way that some of us at least have been con- 
ducted from an earlier doubt to a present conviction of the 
need for intensified rather than reduced imperialist spirit. 
We desire to see a British Common Front, in defence of the 
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values dear to all British peoples alike, and just now unable 
to afford any impairment in their common line of defence, 
We are revoking no word of previous criticism or protest; 
it is part of our Commonwealth heritage that in our countries 
this privilege (now becoming so singular) to protest and to 
criticize is still sacred, and we claim no impeccable record for 
British policies or administration. But we do claim for both 
that in these days they provide the pattern and the safeguard 
for a world struggling back to order, and as such we would 
advance them with might and main. To those who quote 
against us the mottoes of an earlier anti-imperialist time we 
would reply that, like some other heretics, we have been led 
by the spirit of our creed beyond the narrowness of its letter : 
“ By faith we have disbelieved and denied.” 


HERBERT L. STEWART, 


Professor of Philosophy, Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, N.S., Canada. 


Proressor Fr. W. Forrster’s important article, “The 
Crux in South Eastern Europe,” has been reprinted from 
our January number in deference to requests from many } 
quarters. Copies (3d. post free) can be obtained from the 
Manager, The National Review, 35, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD 


(Matthew Arnold died suddenly on April 15, 1888. This article, by Alfred 
Austin, afterwards Poet Laureate, appeared in May that yeur.) 


TuE post had just come in at Fiesole, and with the letters 
the English papers and the Nazione of Florence. It was 
eleven in the forenoon; the bright, cheerful sun flooded the 
interior of the villa where I was staying ; the windows leading 
to the terrace and garden stood wide open ; and I was glancing 
at the centre pages of the Standard somewhat perfunctorily, 
since listening rather to the song of the nightingales and 
inhaling the scent of the violets, which were wafted to my 
senses from without, when one of my companions exclaimed, 
“Matthew Arnold is dead!” and handed me the Nazione. 
There, only too plainly, and in the briefest terms, the painful 
news was recorded. “Jl letterato Matthew Arnold e morto 
improvisamente.”” I heard the nightingales and noticed the 
odour of the violets no more. The sunshine seemed to have 
faded out of the room; the silvery music of the Affrico and 
the Mensola, running and rippling down the podere hard by, 
had lost their music for one’s ears ; and suddenly—suddenly 
as that “improvisamente”’ in the laconic despatch—even 
fair Florence and its still fairer surroundings had been 
deprived of their enchantment. 

Those who knew Matthew Arnold, and not his writings 
only, but the man, will, I think, know what I mean. I had 
seen him shortly before I left England a few weeks previously, 
and I had heard from him on the eve of my starting for 
Italy. Most people, especially if they have passed middle 
life, seems to be alive, so to speak, only by courtesy, by habit, 
and to move about the world evidently awaiting their inter- 
ment. ‘True vitality they have none. Matthew Arnold was 
alive to the last. They say it is the gift of poets to remain 
young. Certainly the blessed gift was his. Jeune homme, 
of course, he was not; but he was homme jeune; and it 
will probably not grieve those who appreciated him best to 
remember that perhaps his life was shortened in some degree 
by a boyish freak. * ‘‘ Whom the Gods love die young” ; 
and, notwithstanding his sixty-six years, Matthew Arnold 
died young. 

I do not think anyone is competent, even had one the 

* He jumped over a railing while out walking. 
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heart, to assign to Matthew Arnold as yet his precise and 
permanent place in the Hierarchy of Letters, whether as poet, 
as critic, or as essayist. He will have to be further away 
from us, before he can be focussed rightly. For my part, 
I find myself thinking about him, feeling about him, not 
judging nor estimating him. On the day succeeding that on 
which the sad news reached me, I was at Pisa, having gone 
thither to revisit what I had not seen, except from the windows 
of a railway carriage, for twenty-five years; and in the 
quiet sunshine-shadow of the Campo Santo my thoughts 
wandered from Benozzo Gozzoli’s lovely frescoes to the 
churchyard at Saleham ; for he was to be buried there, that 
day. Wherever he lies, there will be a Campo Santo. Besides, 
it was the 19th of April; and on the 19th of April, 1824— 
sixty-four years ago: how long it seems !—Byron died. 
Moreover, it is not easy to be at Pisa, and not think of Byron 
and Shelley ; and thinking of older poets is apt to make one 
think of younger ones. Thus, without any incongruity, one 
thought of those twin brethren, and of the poet and critic 
who so recently wrote concerning them in the Nineteenth 
Century, evoking from me a friendly reply in The National 
Review. In that half-playful controversy, who was right ? 
And in the quietude of the Campo Santo I seemed to feel 
the touch of his hand on my arm, to hear him say in his 
indulgent paternal manner, ‘‘ We were both right,” and 
almost to see the inclination of the head, and the peculiar 
movement of the lips, which I can only represent as a philo- 
sophic smile. No one knew better than he how difficult it 
is to state anything, in prose at least, without overstating it 
and that one’s own casual exaggerations are a rebound from 
the excessive violence of others. In the literary judgments 
I nearly always found myself concurring ; though when he 
published his volumes of selections from Wordsworth and 
Byron, and expressed the opinion that these two would in 
times to come be regarded as the foremost English literary 
names of the century, I ventured to argue, in the Quarterly 
Review, that, for reasons assigned, the palm would have to 
be given to Byron. I am aware how small is the value of 
my judgment compared with his, but I mention this circum- 
stance to excuse myself and others from not slavishly deferring 
to his great authority. I remember his once writing to me— 
and I have the letter somewhere—that it seemed to him the 
lines in Prometheus Unbound, beginning, ‘‘ My soul is an 
enchanted boat,” are “little more than musical verbiage.” 
Here, I think, there was a touch of exaggeration, caused by 
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the exaggeration of others in an opposite direction. But, as 
a rule, what measure there was in his judgments ! How sound 
he was; how sane ; how free from any desire to extol himself 
by implication, while praising or blaming others. He was 
supposed to be somewhat chary of praise of his contem- 
poraries; assuredly not from want of magnanimity, but 
from a keen sense of literary proportion, and in some degree, 
perhaps, from a consciousness, which it would have required 
a very ill-natured person to find fault with, of the importance 
and value of his praise. But I can only say that I always 
found him most generous. I remember the pleasure it gave 
me when, some time before I knew him, I was told that he 
had, in conversation, ascribed to me “high seriousness,” a 
phrase to which he himself attached so much value; and 
the last written words I have from him are these: “ It is a 
great thing to be able to speak in verse now-a-days with so 
much freshness and force as you exhibit in this poem.” 
Surely, here he abounds in generosity. 

But mark the word “ now-a-days.” He had persuaded 
himself that the present age is hostile to the production of 
poetry. With all due deference, I think he was mistaken ; 
and I suspect the conclusion was in some degree to be ascribed 
to the fact that he could himself no longer say, in the language 
of the first Locksley Hall— 


Ancient founts of inspiration well through all my fancy yet. 


This is hardly the place to argue the question. But 
while I am disposed to suggest, and indeed once did suggest, 
though in too exaggerated a manner, that the middle-class, 
bourgeois, or truly Philistine period between the first Reform 
Bill and the demand for a wider measure of Enfranchisement 
was probably hostile to the production of great poetry, the 
years that have intervened between the Franco-Austrian War 
in 1859 and the present time, constituting as they do one of 
the greatest and most stupendous epochs in the history of the 
human race, have been singularly favourable to its production. 
But Matthew Arnold was the child of an earlier, a quieter, 
and a more reflective time. The first wave of the French 
Revolution had spent itself, as waves always do, in little flat 
eddies of force and feeling ; and the second and larger wave, 
which we now talk of as Democracy, had not yet come on. 
A united Italy, a united Germany, were still in process of 
silent gestation. 

But I must not follow that train of thought here. Matthew 
Armold, in spite of his pious heterodoxy, still lived in fancy 
and feeling with “clerical and respectable Oxford”’; and 
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alas! clerical and respectable Oxford counts for little in these 
volcanic days. Moreover, I have often thought the natura] 
impetus that drove Matthew Arnold to write poetry was not 
a very strong one, and hence was soon exhausted. His temper. 
ament was ethical rather than esthetic; and though I am 
aware he would have protested against what I am going to 
say, his intellect was polemical and dogmatic, despite all his 
determination not to dogmatize, and his extreme repugnance 
to the ruder forms of controversy. But he was not content 
to take men and women, and the world generally, as he found 
them ; and, for the best and lasting purposes of poetry, it is, 
I submit, necessary to do so. He was an evangelist, if a 
mild one; and thus, by degrees, the poet was merged in the 
prose Sophist. Though I cannot honestly go so far, in the 
way of admiration of his poetry, as my friend Mr. Hutton, 
I confess I too would willingly exchange all his prose works 
for certain pages of his poetry. Yet how seductive his prose 
was! I read his recent paper on “ Civilization in the United 
States,” over a wood fire in a shabby little room at Gubbio. 
It might have been written there. For though Gubbio is now 
poor and forsaken enough, it still is “interesting.” It still 
has that ‘“ beauty,” that “distinction”? he in vain looked 
for in the United States; and I had looked forward to the 
pleasure of telling him amid what appropriate and suggestive 
surroundings I had read his paper. 


I have used the word Sophist in connection with Matthew 
Arnold: not to depreciate, but to describe. To me, at least, 
it seems the designation is not inappropriate, as regards much 
of what he wrote on what are called theological questions. 
He meant well, he wrote sincerely, earnestly, and with 
infinite grace, concerning them; but what did it all amount 
to? When I told an eminent Conservative statesman that 
Arnold was writing the paper on “ Disestablishment in 
Wales,” which appeared in the March number of this Review, 
the remark, accompanied by a smile, which the information 


evoked, was this, ““No doubt he will first deprecate Dis- J 
establishment, and will then proceed to disestablish in | 
detail ’’ ; which, in effect, was precisely what he did. When 


one is resolved not to be such a Philistine as one’s neighbours, 


these charming contradictions are perhaps the inevitable [ 


sequel. 


His poetry apart, it is for the excellence of his prose style, " 


and for the soundness and sanity of his literary judgments, 
that one remembers his gratefully, and would fain uphold 
him as a model. In these days, when literary style and 
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literary criticism are threatened with invasion by barbarians 
of all sorts, hurrying from all sides—clamorous barbarians, 
bizarre barbarians, barbarians in paint, and making uncouth 
noises—the dignified manner and measured judgments of 
Matthew Arnold were invaluable as practical protests against 
precipitation and extravagance. In these matters I always 
felt inclined to say, “ 7'e duce sequor.” The standard-bearer 
of Sweet Reasonableness, the writer whose best works were 
Romantic in spirit, yet Classical in form, has been taken away. 
But those of us who have long possessed our souls in patience 
in an impatient age, those of us who have not sacrificed, and 
never can sacrifice, Classical form to the Romantic spirit, nor 
the Romantic spirit to Classical form, must not on that 
account allow themselves to be discouraged, or to exclaim, 
as Horace describes Hannibal exclaiming, on hearing of the 
death of his brother Hasdrubal : 
Occidit, occidit 
Spes omnis. 

In the long run, the world is sane; even that portion of it 
which busies itself with literary criticism ; and even were it 
not so, is that any reason why we too should go mad, should 
lose our senses and lower our standard of taste in order to 
be called, in our little day, great poets and brilliant essayists ? 
Do we not owe it to Matthew Arnold, if not to ourselves, to 
act in the temper of that fine saying of Joubert, whom he so 
much admired, Mourons en resistant, even if death and oblivion 
be now the penalty of measure and of sanity, which, looking 
back and looking forward, I for one very much doubt. 

A friend who was with me at Pisa on the day of which 
I have spoken, told me he met Matthew Arnold at a country 
house in the heart, I might almost say, in the wilds of Ger- 
many. The host, anything but a literary person, but wishing 
to do honour to his guest, asked one evening whether the poet 
would not recite one of his poems. Arnold at once acceded 
to the request, saying with that simplicity which was one of 
his charms, “‘ No doubt, you have my works, and if you will 
give me a volume, I will read.” Assuredly there was no copy 
of his poems within a distance of several hundred miles, for 
it is no longer so safe to assume, as it was when Ulysses was 
the guest of Alcinous, 

mac. yap avOpwrowot eryOoviotcrv aordoi 
TinAS Eupopol eioe Kal aidors. 

So perhaps inwardly consoling himself with the observation 
of his dear Wordsworth, how sad it is to think that but few 
people really care for poetry, he fell back on his memory, 
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which served him but ill. Anyone who knew him can easily 
conjure up the whole scene. 

I had counted on seeing him, before this lagging spring 
had come and gone, in the room in which I am now writing ; 
for he wanted to see our Kent wild flowers, and had promised 
that I should show them to him. He will not see them now, 
Nightingale and cuckoo have both come back, as they will 
come again with each returning anniversary of his death; 
but not he who sang of them. Still he will always be remem- 
bered, and I shall always think of him, non sine floribus, 


ALFRED AUSTIN, 


POEM 
VOX SENECTUTIS 


HeaRKEN to us, the old, resigned ones, 
Whose richly hoarded memories make us wise, 
In that with age the small things fall away 
To keep us mindful of Life’s sweetest prize, 
Which is: forgetfulness of follies dead, 
Instead—remembrances of boyhood days, 
Blue eggs in little nests, dim distances, 
That call us now to happy, hidden ways, 
And all the simple joys which now our minds, 
Whose worn machinery can still contrive 
To hold us up, perpetuate our youth, 
And make the eve of life so much alive. 
So may we sit before the glowing hearth, 
And listen to the plaints of leafless boughs, 
Alone maybe, yet with the storied past 
To sanctify youth’s dim-remembered vows. 


For us the birds sing melodies that sound 
As far-flung echoes over hill and dale, 
For us the linnet’s song outvies 
The transient music of the nightingale. 
The larch’s tassels and the snow-hung thorn 
Give our old eyes new lustre and new light ; 
The glory of the radiant summer morn 
Leads us rejoicing to the tender night. 
The brooding hills, grey houses that have seen 
The pageants of five hundred vibrant years, 
And all the storied relics of the past 
Convey to us the banishment of fears. 
For we are what they were and still shall be 


When Age has captured all to-morrow’s Youth. 


They will not change, except the old world die, 
But will abide, Life’s protestants of truth. 
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Stay! Am I old? Those weatherbeaten stones 
Marking the sepulchre of one who died 
Four thousand years ago do still survive 
With all the legends of the countryside. 
Am I so old? The wind that sways the pine, 
Whose top conceals the kestrel’s ragged nest, 
Cried o’er the hills before the Romans came, 
Or older dynasties had sunk to rest. 
Each wayside flow’r that smiles into the sky, 
And plays its tiny part in Beauty’s Train, 
Each love-sick bird that carols in the Spring 
Dies not, but lives in counterpart again. 
What then is Age ?--merely a merry word— 
As we whose minds are young may surely know, 
To find our solace in one simple phrase : 
‘““ Happy are they who joys to others show.” 


E. Le Breton Martin. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF DOSING 


MgpIcINES are not what they were. Like journalism, they 
are now given to us in tabloid form. Gone are the jorums 
that nauseated our nurseries, the herbal teas that soothed 
Victorian nerves, and the powders that lurked so coyly in 
the jammy spoon. In these degenerate days, two drops of 


coloured liquid enclosed in a jewel of gelatine are supposed 


to do the trick, and children swallow them as easily as adults 
dooysters. In the nineties it was a far different performance ; 
then it was a tumbler full of liquorice powder, whose smell 
would have un-nerved a navvy, or a spoonful of cod-liver oil, 
floating upon a mug of hot milk, and reminiscent of the fish 
quay, that assaulted our “ innards ” and had to be swallowed 
in gulps by the victim. In extreme cases, noses were held 
by the nurse and in the course of the struggle for air that 
ensued, some, at least, of the liquid would enter a gasping 
mouth, and happy was the child who possessed the invaluable 
gift of being sick at will, since it was then within his power to 
return the draught with interest. These struggles lent a certain 
awful but thrilling spice to life. It was something to boast of 
in those days to have been able to evade a dose. Left alone 
for a second with the glass or mug, where was one to hide 
a good half-pint of liquid ? There was a fern that had assimi- 
lated so many tumblers of liquorice that it had changed its 
colour to a delicate, in fact sickly, brown, and a canary that 
became almost accustomed to a bath filled with castor oil 
and lemon juice. Unfortunately these were never anything 
but temporary respites, paid for somewhat dearly. 

There were two schools of thought about the administra- 
tion of medicine. One, as has been already mentioned, believed 
in main strength and might be called the nose-holders ; these 
people also believed in the doctrine of clean plates at meals, 
and their children were reluctant fat-eaters, the pockets of 


_ whose linen overalls constantly bulged with fragments of 
_ unwanted food. The other school were more persuasive and 
_ more deadly, as they were more subtle in their methods. 
_ Of these was the gentle blue-eyed mother, with a fairy-story 


on her lips and a Gregory’s powder in her pocket, or the 
jolly-faced nurse, whose jokes were as short-lived as the 
sugar-coating on the pill that was licked so trustingly. Very 
early in life did this generation learn to distrust humanity, 
and the cynicism of the Edwardians may be directly trace- 
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able to their babyhood’s discovery that all is not raspberry 
jam that has pips in it. 

On the principle that what the eye does not see the stomach 
does not revolt at (a principle, upon which after all, the 
culinary art is founded), senna tea was sometimes mixed with 
Oxo ; the latter being then a very great treat, this deception 
was successful at least once with each child, but there was a 
peculiar aroma about that Oxo that no ox had ever pro. 
vided, unless he were stalled in a chemist’s shop, and it was 
not long before this ruse was discovered and another liquid 
thereby added to the undrinkables of life. 

“ Now darling, just drink this up, it will make you 4 
much better.’’ The cooing voice echoes across the years, also 
the polite answer, as the hot and touselled head turns on the 
pillow—‘ I had rather be worse, thank you.” 

Such were the difficulties of our mothers, and let us not 
under-rate them, but take off our hats to the few original 
and indomitable ones who thought out new and unhackneyed 
means of compulsion. Of such was the young Irish mother, 
who, delicious in her frilly, trailing, evening gown, poised 
herself on the edge of the bed and said with a large-eyed 
sincerity that only a superb actress could command—“ There 
are only two things that can possibly cure a toothache, either 
you must let me paint your gum with this stuff, or else you 
will have to crack the head of a live frog under your tooth!” 

There was a pause, vital with horror, while the little brown 
iodine brush advanced towards the tooth ; the tears stopped, 
the mouth opened ; a swift look of triumph was shot from 
mother to nurse. It was then the voice came unhesitatingly : 
‘“* Could I have the frog to crack please ?”’ With a magnifi. 


cent assumption of indignation, this mother cried, “ And f 


would you slaughter a poor little family frog for the sake of 
your miserable tooth, you heartless child!” 

The brush had it. But this is genius. 

Other and even more remarkable triumphs on the part 
of this mother could be cited, but then’ she was singularly 
untrammelled by the need for veracity, being able to persuade 
herself, in the interests of the moment, of the complete truth 
of almost any statement that might leap to her lips. This 
persuasion she was always able to convey to her children, and 


though in their more sober moments and in later life they) 


might doubt the statements, they never doubted her. 
One of her sons had a curious passion for Parrish’s Food, 


which was sucked through a straw, under the erroneous) 
impression that this would prevent his teeth from being} 
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blackened. Whether the fascination of straw-sucking, or a 
erverted taste for minerals was the reason, was never known, 
hut he was discovered to be stealing it in large doses. His 
mother was much shocked by this secret vice (that she was 
more shocked by his duplicity than alarmed at its possible 
results was typical of her optimistic attitude to her children’s 
health). She determined to cure him, so she liberally doctored 
the red tonic with cayenne pepper. The effect of this condi- 
ment when sucked through a straw can be imagined. A 
tearful and purple-faced child, with scarlet tongue protruding 
to its full length, rushed to her for relief. “‘ Dives was a suck- 
thief,” said his mother, with no more regard for the facts of 
the Bible than for any other facts, as she put glycerine upon 
the smarting tongue. 

There were bright spots in doses, though. The joy of 
discovering honey and lemon in the spoon instead of ipeca- 
cuanha wine was one of them, and it was almost worth the 
smell of camphorated oil, that followed a cold as surely as 
the smell of turned earth follows the plough, to be given a 
tumbler of that delicious black-currant drink, or the almost 
better elderberry syrup, redolent of cloves, that were supposed 
to be sovereign remedies. Children were more enterprising 
then, and, if colds were about, an onion would be stolen from 
the kitchen to produce the genuinely watering eye and run- 
ning nose that called for the cure. Many a recovery was 
erroneously attributed to black-currant or elderberry that 
might have been traced to an onion flung out of the window 
after lights out ; and the prim “ Quite better, thank you” that 
greeted enquiries next morning was often no more than the 
strictest truth. 

Doctors, in those days, knew that to engender confidence 
in their powers amongst the poor, it was necessary to pre- 
scribe the most evil-smelling and loathsome-tasting liquid 
that the pharmacopeeia could provide, and, if possible, to 
order its consumption in large quantities. Particularly was 
this so with the Irish peasant. 

“Dr. Kennedy is a grand docther, you’d be dead from 
taking his medicine,”’ said one old woman with all the accents 
of one giving the highest praise, ‘it had me retching from 
me stomach all night.” 

And Micky, the gardener, after a severe bout of influenza, 
ascribed his recovery to ‘‘a bottle from the docther that 
would have raised hair from an egg. Sure after drinking 
it I was that dry I could spit a spit that would hang a dog. 
‘Twas the way it gothered me stomach in a shqueeze till the 
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mysture came through the skin. The shirt was dripping on 
me. My God, that was a powerful draught.” The tone was 
one of deepest admiration, and Dr. Kennedy’s draughts were 
greatly sought after. 

This is a squeamish and a queasy generation, who must 
get their cures from a needle, an almost invisible pill, or some 
delicately flavoured drops, in none of which our more robust 
mothers would have believed for a moment. But when we 
shudder at what Victorian children went through, let us also 
regret a little the excitements, the lively battles, the quick. 
witted deceptions of a generation that was perhaps thereb 
more fitted to do battle with life as it is, than those children 
to whom we are so often so unkindly kind. 


Morra Dersmonp. 


POEM 
ACCEPTANCE 


As he who, losing in a race, would run 
The course again, in hopeless hope to win ; 
Or he who, guilty of a crime, would shun 
Admission of the evidence of sin ; 
As one who, with closed eyes will blindly seek 
For that which his own eyes have seen is fled ; 
As he who kisses lips that no more speak, 
Thinking despair must animate the dead ; 
So will I not be: I, who strove to prove— 
To my self, little; and to you, still less— 
A mighty measure to enclose your love: | 
So will I not be: and my will shall press 
A halter round my heart, a hangman’s rope, 
That for all time I may in no wise hope. 


L. C. 


| 


re | THE WORLD OF YOUR BLACKBIRD 


e } In the garden of almost every homestead in the British 
, | Isles are probably at least one pair each of robins, song 
'¢ | thrushes, and blackbirds. You are probably aware of their 
plumages, their songs, and their nests; have you ever paused 
. to wonder what motives actuate these birds in the following 
y of their everyday existence ? What processes of reasoning 
n ) oF instinct are going on inside them? What likeness, if 
| any, there is in their life-cycles to our own? Consider the 
blackbird, whose emotions are not so complex as those of a 
robin ; he may be studied, the year through, almost without 
one’s stirring from the house. At the outset we are con- 
fronted by the old problem: which came first, the chicken 
or the egg? We shall have to begin with the chicken, and 
what follows may be taken as true of most blackbirds in 
normal years. 

In the late summer and early autumn your blackbird is 
a sorry object: mangy and bald, deep in the moult, the 
unhappiest season of the year; but in the eyes of Nature 
he is still of value as the potential father of more young 
blackbirds, seven or eight months hence. Some time in 
September he begins to look like a bird again, though his 
bill and the circlet about his eye are not of the golden of spring ; 
the sight of a female blackbird may even incite him to some 
untimely autumnal courtship, disregarded by her. If the 
autumn is mild, and food plentiful, he may, exceptionally, 
be heard to sing a few notes in October or November : par- 
ticularly in southern counties. But such autumn singing of 
the blackbird is rare ; he, like chaffinch and mistle thrush, is 
| essentially a spring songster : singing only, that is to say, at 

the inspiration of sexual impulses; not resuming a regular 
season of song in the autumn, like starling and robin: the 
former from a sense of physical well-being due to an abundance 
of food, the latter incited by the additional causas of strong 
territorial emotions (to which we shall refer later). 

During the latter half of the year your blackbird, so volatile 
in spring, is almost sexless. The vast expenditure of energy 
during courtship, mating and nesting, and the drain on his 
vitality of a severe moult, have a powerful organic effect 
upon him, and his generative organs shrink. And, as with 
every animal, the stimulus of these is the very essence of his 
being. Their impulses are stronger than that of hunger ; 


. o 
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they are organically, and through the processes of natural 
selection, the inspiration of his beautiful plumage and gon 
and courtship ; and of the female’s building of a nest, and of 
her four months’ ceaseless devotion to the incubation and 
feeding of two, or three, broods of young. He will help her 
little in this, for his vitality must be conserved for further 
courtships, in which to inspire her to second and third layings, 
and for the preservation of the territory about his nest from 
the encroachments of rival blackbirds. 


In the last months of the old year your blackbird, if he 
is not a migrant, is concerned only with a task that becomes 
ever increasingly difficult as winter grows more intense: the 
daily search for food ; for the remainder of the twenty-four 
hours he preens, bathes and sleeps in the laurel tree. In 
the winter he may roost for eighteen hours at a stretch, 
during which he will store up a measure of energy for those 
almost restless days during the nesting season, when, not 
seeking his perch, perhaps, until eleven o’clock, he will be 
in song again at three o’clock, just before the sun rises. 

lf the winter prove a mild one, he may not have to draw 
upon these reserves of energy until the spring ; but, if there 
are weeks of hard weather, they will be untimely dissipated 
to refuel his body with warmth against the bitter cold of the 
long hours of darkness, and to nourish him when the ground 
is frozen and earthworms delve deep in search of warmth; 
with ice on every runnel, it is from thirst that he will suffer 
most. 

Not for nothing is January Ist deemed to be the first 
day of a new year. I have never heard a blackbird singing 
in December, nor expect to more than once in a decade; 
but, in the course of the last five years, I have twice heard 
one singing in the first week of January. Except there bea 
hard frost, there is invariably a noticeable increase in bird 
song about New Year’s Day: this is not a pleasant fancy, 
but the logical corollary to certain natural phenomena of 
the season. The most powerful external stimulus to a bird’s 
organic system is light, not necessarily the direct heat of the 
sun, but daylight, as opposed to darkness; to seasonal 
fluctuations in the apparent altitude of the sun he is extra- 
ordinarily sensitive. To this may be attributed the fact that 
the Arctic, with its short summer of almost perpetual daylight, 


is the breeding ground of countless species of birds from every { 


quarter of the globe; some of the problems of a bird's 
migrations are also to be explained by his reactions to the 
incidence of light. 
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To return to our blackbird—at the beginning of the 
fourth week in December the hours of daylight begin to 
lengthen by a few minutes, and the effect upon his organic 
system is apparent in such external phenomena as a resump- 
tion of song. This will probably be of short duration, for 
January and February are almost invariably colder, harder 
months of winter than December ; but it serves to remind us 
that, thus early, Nature is already preparing the blackbird 
for his rdle later in February or March. After singing in 
January, it may be the middle of February before he is heard 
again, when there is a suspicion of spring, following upon 
intervening weeks of snow and frost, and perhaps April before 
he is in full song at any hour of the day. Full song is the 
outward sign that he is bubbling over with that latent energy 
which will tide him over the excitement of courtship, mating. 
and nesting. 

But, when weather conditions are severe, the path to 
full song is a hard one; until April you may not perhaps 
be aware that he has begun his season of song, for in February 
and March it is, more often than not, only at dawn that one 
hears the full power of his beautiful notes, when, the light 
of a new day coming, before he flies from his perch, before he 
seeks to satisfy his hunger after the long night’s abstaining, 
he must expend in song a measure of the vitality that begins 
to mount in him, as his sexual organs grow with the approach 
of the breeding season. Or, perhaps, on some calm evening 
you may see him motionless on a bough, warbling very softly, 
with closed mandibles, so that only the pulsing of his throat 
assures you that he is really singing. At such times he 
seems wrapt in contemplation: wholly unaware of external 
happenings. 

It is not just chance that birds sing. The blackbird in 
your garden may be observed to sing each day from three, 
or perhaps four, certain trees, throughout the season. These 
trees may be imagined to represent the boundary posts of an 
area somewhere within which his mate is sitting on her eggs. 
These boundary posts are, roughly, the limits of the territory 
within which jealousy for his mate is provoked by the intrusion 
of other male blackbirds ; further afield he is indifferent to 
their presence. In this manner, Nature, with her usual 
economy of materials, creates a valuable food-reservation 
for the future sustenance of the nestling blackbirds. This 
song, too, is a warning to rival males that a territory is 
occupied: in this way a certain amount of strife for possession 
of nesting grounds is avoided, and the vital energy frittered 
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away in such warfare conserved for the labours of nesting. 
Nor is it chance that the same blackbird may sing in 
your garden season after season ; he may even sing from the 
same trees—-you may recognise him, perhaps, by some white 
feathers in his sable plumage. One of the strongest forces 
governing a bird’s existence is the “pull” of a place of 
which he has some memory-association of physical pleasure, 
It may be the spring memory-association of a previous year’s 
nesting site, where he was born, or where he mated, or the 
autumn one of a place where he had roosted in the company 
of thousands of his fellows, as in the case of a starling. It 
is only now that, by the evidence of birds that have been 
ringed, we are beginning to realise that the perennial return 
to a previous years’ nesting-site, roost, or feeding-ground, 
is not the exceptional practice of so obvious an example as 
the swallow, but universal. 


Thus, in February or March, both male and female black. 
bird, if they have not stayed about the garden during the 
winter, will tend to return to the vicinity of their last year’s 
nest, and mate, perhaps, where they had mated then: not 
because they have kept company all the winter, or have a 
memory of one another, but because the inspiration of the 
season, working upon their organic system, has awoken 
in both independent memories of a previous year’s mating 
spot : the mating being the supreme physical pleasure of the 
bird’s existence. But the lives ot small birds are imperma- 
nent : some mischance may have befailen last year’s female; 
in that case, the male blackbird’s song will attract some young, 
unmated female, born the previous year in some adjoining 
territory. 


In February or March, then, the blackbird in your garden 
has got himself a mate, and, probably unnoticed by you, is 
about the business of perpetuating his kind—unnoticed, 
because the things that matter to a blackbird take place, for 
the most part, in the early morning. Have you ever con- 
sidered how it comes about that a blackbird builds a nest? 
Courtship, mating and the building of a nest are but three 


related parts of a single impulse: the perpetuation of the | 


species. In February, perhaps, male and female blackbird 
are meeting again for the first time. Have you watched the 
courtship of a male blackbird, and appreciated its significance? 
He moves around and about the female, like a cat on hot 


bricks, in quick, impulsive little runs, his desire at fever-point, | 


wings half open and adroop, tail fanned, depressed at the 
sides to make an arch of the whole, and head and neck 
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stretched out, inclining to the ground. This will be his 
attitude when finally he mates with her ; in other words, his 
courtship is, automatically, the physical expression of his 
impulse to mate : so difficult to achieve, so often frustrated, 
his actions of courtship are those of an unsuccessful mating. 
Here, then, is the courtship of the male blackbird proved 
to be but an expression of the mating impulse. 


But what of the female’s reactions to his courtship ? 
She may seem indifferent ; or she may rush at him, pecking 
at his head: but this betrays interest and not displeasure, 
for, as we could show had we space enough, the courtship of 
every bird has woven into its pattern many marital gestures. 
Had we yet more space, we could show, too, by further ex- 
amples from birds watched, that hardly any action of a bird, 
with which we would think it to have no connection what- 
ever, but is related to some other; for a bird reacts auto- 
matically to internal or external stimuli, and different stimuli 
may produce similar reactions, because, as we have shown of 
the male blackbird’s courtship and mating, his present divers 
different actions have branched off, as it were, in the slow 
course of his evolution, from some parent action in the 
beginning. But that behaviour of the female blackbird 
during courtship especially significant to our present study is 
her tearing up grasses with her bill, in little mad-seeming 
frenzies: idly, yet deliberately, casting them to each side 
and behind her, or onto or over her back. At this time of 
courtship and mating there is already maturing in her, 
coincident with the ripening of her ovaries, the instinctive 
impulse of nest-building : impelling her to sift suitable building 
materials with her mandibles, though she but throw them 
to the side, or drop them idly. 


But we may, if we choose, see a deeper significance in the 
manner of her setting aside the grasses that she plucks. 
Watching terns, I have seen that normally their only nest- 
lining is a fortuitous accumulation of grasses, in situ when 
the eggs are laid, or thrown back by the sitting bird when 
she hands over their brooding to her mate ; just as the actual 
nest is but a hollow in the sand where she had pivoted on her 
breast in courtship. And so, too, in this ‘ unkenning ” 
throwing of grasses by the female blackbird we may see the 
origins of nest-building. Nesting, in the beginning, on the 
bare ground, we see here, in the throwing of grasses to either 


_ side, the impulse to cover her eggs, and in the throwing of 


them upon her back the impulse to conceal herself—perhaps 
in this way originated the domed type of nest. Although in 
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the natural slow course of evolution she has become an 
arboreal nester constructing a nest deliberately but instine. 
tively, there is still aroused in her, when she is in the matin 
mood, the old impulse to toy with potential nesting materials, 
Is it only coincidence that when she sets about the buildin 
of her nest her attitude is still that of the mating? Her 
half-open wings adroop give her the span of the nest that she 
rounds with pivoting breast; her stiffly depressed, fanned 
tail flattens and compresses its rim. 

And so to the laying of five eggs, which may happen 
three times in a single season; yet, of the fifteen nestling 
blackbirds, on an average but three will survive to perpetuate 
their kind : such are the misfortunes, of one kind or another, 
that may befall them before they reach maturity. Nature, 
perfect in the sequence of events leading up to the reproduc. 
tion of new life, has so little control over its fate, once the egg 
is laid, that the seed must be set of ten or fifteen potential 
blackbirds each year, if two or three are to reach maturity, 
to fill the inevitable gap in the ranks of the adult birds, and 
to ensure a small surplus for those years when the stock 
has heen depleted by a severe winter. 


RIcHARD PERRY. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 

three months the indications at present are :— 

(a) That the precipitation over the British Isles will be 
considerably below the seasonal average. 

(6) That this will be mainly due to an exceptionally 
dry June in Ireland and Scotland. 

(c) That the expected deficiency will be abnormal in 
character; most marked in Ireland and the West 
of Scotland, noticeable in the East of England, 
but not traceable in the extreme S.W. of England. 

Considering the individual months the indications at 

present are :—- 

(d) That over the British Isles generally April will be a 
pleasant normal spring month. 

(e) That in England, Wales and Scotland the total 
rainfall during April will not differ appreciably from 
the average amount, but that in the extreme West of 
Ireland the rainfall will be rather below the average. 

(f) That over the British Isles generally the rainfall 
for May will be near the seasonal amount—more 
likely on the whole to be a little below than above 
the average. 

(g) That June will give a deficiency of rain for the British 
Isles considered as a whole. 

(h) That this deficiency will be noticeable over Scotland 
and Ireland, most strongly marked in the West of 
Ireland, but not traceable in the extreme S8.W. of 
England and the Western entrance to the Channel. 

Remarks.—The distribution of rainfall, as expected above, 

is unusual and suggests an abnormal prevalence of Easterly 
and South-Easterly winds over England during the coming 
three months. Since the beginning of February, in fact, 


the British weather has behaved in a very unusual way. [| 


Quite apart from the study of weather maps it may have been 


noticed that the barometer in the 8.E. of England has been | 


consistently high for a surprisingly long period. On February 2 
it rose to a high point and has remained exceptionally high 
up to the time of writing (March 14). The duration of 
bright sunshine and the day temperatures have also, on 
occasions, been unseasonably high. 


DunBoynk, 14.iii.38. 


SPORT 


By beating England by 21 to 16 points at Twickenham on 
March 19, Scotland has won the Calcutta Cup and the Rugby 
International Championship. Students of form have once 
more been confounded, for an English victory had been 
expected in some of the best-informed Rugby circles. Let us 
nevertheless congratulate Scotland in having emerged un- 
vanquished in the season’s international matches. Ireland 
has been unfortunate in each of her three games. 

For the first time since 1931 the Royal Navy became 
Service champions on March 5 by beating the Army at 
Twickenham (10 points to 9). We are getting near, too, to 
the semi-finals of the Association Cup. The sixth round on 
March 5 ended with Sunderland, Preston North End and 
Aston Villa qualifying by their respective victories over 
Tottenham Hotspur (1—0), Brentford (3—-0) and Manchester 
City (3—2). York City, after a drawn game with Hudders- 
field Town, in which neither side scored, were eliminated in a 
replay on March 9 by 2—1. 

Oxford beat Cambridge by 60 points to 57 in the 
University Sports at the White City on March 12, though 
not everybody was pleased with the new method of scoring. 
Cambridge had two days earlier beaten the sister university 
in the boxing, at Cambridge, by four contests to three. The 
boat-race crews have been putting in some strenuous work 
on the tideway ; both have shown excellent, if varying, form, 
but I will hazard an opinion that Cambridge ought to reverse 
last year’s result. 

Tommy Farr’s hopes of becoming a world heavy-weight 
champion were disappointed at New York on March 12, when: 
he was convincingly beaten on points by Max Baer in a 
15-round fight. Joe Louis (the holder) and Schmeling will 
meet in June, and Baer will then be given a chance against 


_ the winner for the championship, but I cannot quite see him 


beating either the coloured fighter or the German. Len . 
Harvey, who has been out of the ring for too long, has had 
to postpone, until April 7, owing to a damaged left hand, his 
attempt to take back the British cruiser-weight championship 
from Jock McAvoy. 

The flat season will have opened by the time these lines 


| appear, and at the moment of writing Bel-Ami and Galsonia 
; are equal favourites for the Lincoln Handicap at 100 to 8. 


For the Grand National, Royal Mail and Blue Shirt head the 
_ London betting at 100 to 7. F. G. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE FUTURE OF THE LCS. 


To THE Epriror oF J'he National Review 


Srr,—The recent appointment of Mr. Wyllie to be Governor 
of the Central Provinces on the resignation of Sir H. Gowan 
serves to attract attention once more to the very poor pro- 
spects now open to officers of the I.C.S. serving under the 
Provincial Governments. Mr. Wyllie, who joined the Punjab 
in 1915, has spent most of his comparatively short service of 
22 years in the Political Department under the direct control 
of the Central Government. He has no knowledge of the 
Province or the people over whom he is now called on to rule, 
nor can he have had any experience of the administrative 
problems with which he will now have to deal. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to understand why he should have been selected 
to supersede the many capable and experienced officers avail- 
able who have such experience and knowledge. The Statesman 
of Calcutta suggests that the appointment is due to a desire 
to copy the War Office in “ rejuvenating ” the higher offices 
in the administration, but that argument fails to explain 
why “rejuvenation ’’ could not have been effected by the 
selection of one of the many capable junior officers already 
serving in the Province. 

But whatever may be the reason for this appointment, it 
certainly will have the effect of driving one more nail into 
the coffin in which are interred the hopes and _ prospects of 
officers of the LCS. who serve under the Provincial 
Governments. 


The promoters of the new Constitution in India and their [ 


supporters, one of whom published a book on the subject a 
year ago (The 1.C.S., by Sir E. Blunt), often tell us that the 
Indian Civil Service is still necessary, that it still needs the 
flower of our universities as candidates and that a magnificent 
career is still open to those who enter it. They harp on the 
attractions of the life of a district officer, but they maintain 


a discreet silence on the disappearance of nearly all the plum | 
appointments, which used up to a few years ago to be reserved F 


for or open to members of the service. Some of them have 
argued that, while posts of Licutenant-Governor and Chie 
Commissioners, formerly reserved for the LC.S., have dis- 
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appeared, the new appointments of Governor have taken their 
Jace and are open to officers serving in the Provinces; but 
they do not mention that these new posts are not reserved 
for the I.C.S., and that while an officer in a Province may 
become Governor of his Province, it will probably be in spite 
rather than because of his work in and experience of the 
Province. They do not mention the complete disappearance, 
without any substitute, of such appointments as Member of 
Council, Financial Commissioner and the like, and the 
reduction in the number of comparatively poorly paid selective 
appointments such as Divisional Commissioner. 

On the top of this reduction in their legitimate prospects, 
the unfortunate officers serving in the Central Provinces now 
see that their good work and experience goes for nothing with 
a Viceroy who knows nothing of them, and that the one prize 
appointment of which one of them might have had reasonable 
hopes goes to an inexperienced outsider, taken from a service 
the members of which, in addition to having their own prize 
appointments still open to them, also have greater chances 
of coming under the notice of the powers that be in Delhi. 

I commend this aspect of the matter to Sir Edward Blunt 
and those who are of his opinion. 

Yours, etc., 
Boldon, F. Siocock. 
Minehead. 
March, 1938. 


ENGLAND UNDER CONCRETE 


To tHE Epitor or The National Review 


Sir,—It is certainly true that the present system of roads 
in this country was not designed to cope with the volume of 


traffic now using it, but I have seen nothing in the arguments 


presented by the National Road Federation and its sup- 
porters to convince me that distribution problems cannot be 
countered without laying down a new concrete grid system 
of roads. 

If the transport of goods by road is to continue to increase 
at the present rate, it may be true that the present system 
of roads cannot be economically adapted to accommodate an 


| ever-increasing number of vehicles of ever-increasing size and 
weight. 


Tf a new grid system were laid down, it would, no doubt, 
relieve the present congestion ; it would, no doubt, encourage 
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a great increase in the amount of heavy goods carried by road 
transport; it would, doubtless, provide much work for 
manufacturers of goods vehicles and suppliers of road-makip 
materials. But, in addition to the evil results in the destruc. 
tion of agricultural land and other valuable property, it wil] 
leave the problem still unsolved! The “ brave new world” 
of concrete will prompt an increase in the number of private 
motor cars also; the largely increased number of these, in 
due course, will be driven off the juggernaut tracks back to 
the old roads, which will then have to be widened and 
straightened to cope with this new problem. 

So if we build a new grid system we shall have to do the 
other job also—a fact which may not weigh very heavily 
with the supporters of the National Road Federation, but 
which will count high with those who adhere to a different 
standard of values. 

The more pressing the traffic problem becomes, the more 
obvious it seems to me that the trouble lies in the increase of 
unsuitable traffic and not in the roads themselves. The bulk 
of the population is certainly collecting in the few densely 
populated areas, and away from the sources of food supplies, 
but that does not seem to make distribution problems more 
difficult, though it is to be regretted for other reasons. For 
moving heavy and bulky goods long distances no road trans. 
port can be as efficient as the railways, and the greater the 
distances and the fewer the centres of population, the greater 
becomes the comparative efficiency of rail transport. I 
believe firmly that our distribution problems can be solved 
with economy and efficiency by a mere linking up of the 
sources of supply by good roads to the appropriate railhead, 
and that the country is suffering irreparable loss by any 
extension of concrete beyond this requirement. 

Yours faithfully, 
10, Trafalgar Road, T. G. Weston. 
Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
March, 1938. 


To THE Epritor oF The National Review 


Str,—I have followed with interest your remarks concern- 
ing “‘ England under Concrete ” and the correspondence which 
has followed. 

Lord Shrewsbury in his letter says: “‘ The question of 
these new roads is one of purpose. If they are deemed neces: | 
sary as military roads, let us avoid cant and make such mili- 
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tary roads as may be needed.” It has never been suggested 
that these new roads are necessary for military purposes by 
any competent authority. 

On the other hand, the question of food in wartime is 
one of the most vital problems facing this country. A road 
widened by or constructed at a width of 66 ft. has only to 
extend a furlong to cover an acre of ground, and one wonders, 
therefore, how many acres of valuable land have already 
vanished in this way, and thereby made this problem all the 
more difficult. 

There is one other point which I should like to mention. 
As with crime and divorce, if one studies either, one is apt to 
forget the vast number of law-abiding and happily married 
persons, so with motoring, one is apt to forget the vast 
number of drivers who have never been involved in an 
accident. These persons drive on the roads as they are 
without endangering their own or anyone else’s life, limbs, 
or property. Speed for speed’s sake is the modern cry, but 
the fact remains, for example, that the Kingston by-pass, 
while relieving congestion in, and speeding up traffic past, 
Kingston, has increased, not decreased, the toll of the roads. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
P. Martin. 
60, Chiswick Lane, W.4. 
March, 1938. 


To THE Epitror or The National Review 


Sm,—In my humble opinion, one of the chief causes of the 
decline of agriculture is the motor vehicle. Apart from the 
fact that agricultural land is being put to a wrong use— 
covered with dwellings and concrete roads—the users of the 
roads do not require farm products, oats, beans, hay and 
straw. Secondly, the motor vehicle produces no manure. 
Mechanisation of farming, though possibly speeding up the 
preparation for and reaping of crops, necessitates the use of 
artificial fertilisers, which, though giving quick results, 
ultimately injure the land. It no longer pays farmers to 
raise and train young horses for draught purposes. Finally, 
the farmer, instead of driving his trap and horse, or his 
carriage and pair, has a motor-car, which costs more to start 
with, and the cost of whose upkeep is five or six times that of 
a pair of horses. 

The invention of the internal combustion engine has not 
been beneficial for the human race. Death on the roads, 
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death in and from the air, death under water ; loss of desire 
to use one’s feet, and the rush and hurry of getting to some 
other place for no particular object, this is what we owe to 
the inventors. 
Yours, etc., 
S. H. Boytz. 
33, Montague Street, Kensington, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 
March, 1938. 


HIRE-PURCHASE 


To THE EpriTor or The National Review 


Smr,—The hire-purchase question is very easily solved, 
There is really no such thing as a hire-purchase as hire and 
purchase are two different things and are, in fact, incom. 
patibles. Things could be bought and sold on the instalment 
plan without complicated agreements devised for the pro- 
tection of the seller or complicated Acts of Parliament devised 
for the protection of the buyer. Hire-purchase, as we know 
it, should be abolished altogether and replaced by the sale 
of goods on the instalment plan, the property passing to 
and becoming the absolute property of the buyer as soon as 
the contract is made and even before delivery or payment 
of the first instalment. The buyer and seller would then be 
placed on an equal footing. 

If the instalments were not kept up the seller could sue 
the buyer for their recovery. In addition to giving judgment 
for arrears of instalments the Court could order the goods to 
be returned to the seller. If the goods were damaged the 
Court could order the buyer to pay the seller an amount 
equal to the damage. If the buyer had lost or mortgaged 
the goods or otherwise could not return them, the Court 
could order the buyer to pay damages—the amount of damages 
being the value of the goods less fair wear and tear. ll the 
essentials of hire-purchase would thus be retained without 


any complicated agreements and without either seller or | 


buyer being given a pull over the other. 
Yours faithfully, 
G. W. R. THomson. 
Law Society’s Hall, 
Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 
March 1938. 


1e 
to 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SAVAGERY 


To THE EpiTor oF The National Review 


Smr,—Few people can witness, quite unmoved, the spectacle 
offered by Moscow to-day. Not satisfied with previous 
massacres of victims largely innocent of any offence what- 
ever against the State, the murder-gangs in that synagogue 
of Satan—which is Moscow, the fons et origo malorum in every 
quarter of the globe—are preparing yet another exhibition 
of cold and calculated ruthlessness. And the horrible part of 
it all is that we find people who can and do contemplate this 
abominable injustice with a seeming indifference—people, 
both women and men, who still profess admiration for a system 
under which any sort of cruelty is possible. The gradual and 
stealthy reaction of the new barbarism on the mind of civilised 
nations can, as yet, be only partially estimated ; but it is of 
enormous significance that there is to be witnessed everywhere 
a growing callousness, destined to become a root of bitterness 
in the corporate life of the world. Various are the excuses put 
forward by the miscreants of Moscow; but what are those 
excuses but idle sophistry ? And sophistry has always some 
City of Refuge. No ethical shock is apparently felt as the 
torrent of iniquity flows on ; but shock in the presence of evil 
is a sure diagnosis of the soul. Those that feel no shock at 
cruelty are themselves half way to committing it. 

In a recent number of the Pravda, Stalin the Terrible 
(Lenin knew what he was saying when he described him as 
brutal) has taken off the mask, and sounds a satanic tocsin 
for World Revolution. We have already become aware of what 
was the real intention of the camarilla which has turned, and 
is turning, Russia into a shambles ; the only exceptions are 
the dupes in England (and elsewhere)—if dupes they are, and 
not fellow-conspirators at heart—whose cry is “‘ Hands off 
Russia” (why not, rather, ‘‘ Hands off, Russia!”’) in their 
insane eagerness to extinguish freedom from among men. 
That those that have ever enjoyed the privileges of liberty 
should desire to support a tyranny based on blood and 
blasphemy is one of the many appalling portents of our time. 

Winchester. Yours faithfully, 
March, 1938. EK. H. BLAKENEY. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, the grim trial at Moscow has moved 
to its predestined conclusion. We need waste no pity on those of the 
doomed men who, in the heyday of their power, showed no pity to their 
victims. As they sowed, so have they reaped. And the men who have 
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now consigned fresh victims to death will meet, in due course, with just 
retribution :— 


Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede Pena claudo. 


SHAKESPEARE’S VITAL SECRET 


To tHE Eprror oF The National Review 


Str,—In Miss Beatrice White’s review of my book there 
is one passage which might give—unwittingly I am sure—a 
wrong impression. I did not say that “‘if ‘ Hamlet’ were not 
written by a man of the highest rank, the character of the 
princely Dane isa meaningless dummy andasham ?”? My theme 
there is that ‘‘ Hamlet’s”’ author was a man who not only wrote, 
but who speaks from his heart and also from his milieu, 
sincerely, naturally and without laying himself open to the 
accusation of snobbishness which Frank Harris threw at the 
young “Stratford rustic”? for aping the manners of the 
nobility. Will Derby, Queen Elizabeth’s cousin and amateur 
actor of “kingly parts”’ speaks in his “‘ Hamlet”’: Shakspere 
does not ; and many readers now find Derby at home among 
his characters, whether of the Court or of the green-room, 
He grew into them just as Burns grew into his. Burns, whom 
Miss White quotes, is an excellent illustration of a genius 
knowing the bounds of his kingdom; neither his nor 
Shakspere of Stratford’s would have served for the com- 
position of ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” certainly not in 1584, at 
which date it may now be put. Derby, passing through 
Navarre to and from Madrid from Angers, could know all the 
characters of his play personally because of his rank, his 
friends and his bringing-up. 

That the Queen knew who “ Shake-speare ” was is clear 
from her conversation with Lambarde. I ought to have 
quoted it in full on pp. 121-2 instead of merely referring to 
it: Ingleby’s Centurie of Prayse, 2nd edition, p. 449, does so. 
But as to keeping the authorship secret from the general 
public, no ‘‘ immense barricade” was needed in days when 
it was far easier to keep a secret—and far safer !—than to 
publish it, especially if it concerned families like the Derbys, 
among whose protégés were Heminges and Condell and even 
the “ loquacious Jonson ”’ himself ! 

The last fact may have an important bearing on the 
editing and publication of the great First Folio. 

St. Cloud. Yours, etc., 
March, 1938. R. M. Lucas, 


> 


ist 
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p.S.—My actual words on p. 186 are : “ The real author, who as everyone 
must now admit, spoke and for ever speaks his own thoughts . . . was a 
man of Hamlet’s rank.” Iam sure Miss White will see how much more is 
here implied than in the words she quotes me as using. [Words whose 
limitation is a little unfair ?]—R. M. L. 


To THE EprTor or The National Review 


Smr,—Your reviewer remains unrepentant. Mr. Lucas 
sees a bear behind every bush and the bear is Will Derby. 
“T never can believe these antique fables, nor these fairy 
toys.” As well conclude “Shakespeare” was a murderer, 
on the evidence of ‘‘ Macbeth,” or a woman, on the evidence 
of every play, as a prince, or noble, on the evidence of 
“ Hamlet.” 

Elizabeth’s conversation with Lambard took place on 
August 4th, 1601, when she was still sore from the Essex 
débacle. It is sheer contortion to twist Lambard’s speech 
into an allusion to ‘‘ Shakespeare.” Clearly it is a reference 
not to the author of the play but to the man, Essex, whose 
adherent, Sir Gilly Meyrick, had caused it to be resuscitated : 
“ Her Majestie fell upon the reign of King Richard II, saying, 
‘Iam Richard II. Know ye not that ?’ 

W. L.: ‘Such a wicked imagination was determined and 
attempted by a most unkind Gent., the most adorned creature 
that ever your Majestie made.’ ” 

Your obedient servant, 
BEATRICE WHITE. 
March, 1938. 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
_ address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
esired.] 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, poet, novelist, dramatist, orator, 
hero at sea and in the air, monarch (for a moment) of Fiume, 
Principe di Monte Nevoso, hermit of the Vittoriale, the last 
really great name in Italian literature, died at his writing. 
desk last February: and an impressive service, in which 
Signor Mussolini himself took part, symbolized the nation’s 
mourning. Born at Pescara on the Abruzzese coast in 1863, 
when he died he was not yet 75—an age at which some great 
men have still been able to serve their country. D’Annunzio 
was truly a remarkable figure, but for many years he had 
been no more than that. His last work of the highest order 
was Notturno, a piece of exquisite prose almost undecipherably 
written down while, practically blind, he was recovering from 
the wound sustained in a gallant flight over Austria: it is 
partly an evocation of certain heroic feats of arms, partly a 
day-to-day description of his mental and emotional sensations, 
Since the publication, not long after the war, of that book, 
nothing that he wrote added to his achievements, while, in 
the realm of action, he was clearly overshadowed by another 
remarkable figure, not a poet. The great national edition 
of his works, into the supervision of which he threw all his 
intensity and all his pride, was begun in 1926 but has never 
been finished. And now he who proclaimed himself ‘‘ maestro 
di tutte le arti e di tutti i mestieri,”’ has left the mortal scene 
in which he had so profusely, energetically and flamboyantly 
lived. 

D’Annunzio, if any man, was fortunate in the Great War. 
In 1913 he was living in voluntary exile at Le Moulleau, near 
Arcachon, reproaching the compatriots who would not pay 


his debts and composing those elaborate scenic plays in arti- | 


ficial French—‘“ Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien,” and the 
rest—for impersonation by Ida Rubinstein. Criticism in 
his own country was already vocal, and a direct reaction 


against his influence, headed by Giovanni Papini, had begun. [ 


It seemed that his star was already setting. Then came the 
cataclysm, and he rose again, first to inspire a politically 
feeble nation by his eloquence and then to be the very 


pattern of gallantry in action. During those years, as one } 
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of his biographers says, “‘ he constituted in his own person 
the one focus on which the seething emotions of his country 
could, at one historic moment, concentrate.” Fate gave him 
the opportunity which alone could have crowned his existence : 
he had the power to take it abundantly. The discredited 

t became the master of his age. Not even his severest 
critic denies this fact. ‘“‘ Nobody,” says Signor Flora in his 
study of D’Annunzio (1926), “will deny the sense of the 
sovereignty over his epoch of D’Annunzio, a true dictator 
not only of Italian letters but also of Italian life.” 


Whether even those words would have been repeated ten 
years later is, perhaps, open to doubt; for the champions 
of new tendencies in Italian literature had not been kind, 
some of them very unkind, during the interval. Incidentally, 
I would not recommend any extant biography of D’Annunzio 
to my readers: there is a very fulsome one in Italian and a 
demigratory one in English. On the other hand, I would 
recommend those who can read Italian, if they want a sober, 
acute and modern estimate of D’Annunzio’s literary work, 
to read the passages about him in ‘“‘ Le Lettere Italiane del 
Nostro Secolo,” by Dr. Camillo Pellizzi, the Professor of 
Italian at London University. However, the point on which 
I should like for a moment to dwell is that those who have 
only heard of D’Annunzio since the war cannot really appre- 
ciate the impression which, in his literary heyday, he made, 
both in Italy and in the civilized world. He and his best 


) work belong to a pre-war generation, which had hardly 


heard, for instance, of Freud and Kraft-Ebbing, of Pirandello, 
Gide and Proust, and certainly not of James Joyce, Ernest 
Hemingway and D. H. Lawrence. It was a generation, 
speaking from the Continental standpoint, immensely reverent 
of Anatole France and Paul Bourget to whom Kipling’s 
“Jungle Book” and ‘‘ Kim” were a marvellous revelation, 
Fogazzaro’s sentimental-religious novels a thrilling pheno- 
menon, Mr. Shaw’s plays an exciting novelty, and hardly 
any other English writer even on the map. On our side of 
the Channel we were absorbed by Wells, Chesterton, Belloc, 
Conrad and Henry James: in Italy a great poet, Carducci, 
had not long been dead, Croce’s principles of zsthetics were 
all the rage and D’Annunzio was already an acknowledged 
leader and model. His first poems—it seems almost incredible 
—were published in 1879, and his first novel “‘ Il Piacere”’ in 
1889 : in a world that seemed so well-ordered and, to the 
Impatient, just a trifle dull, it is no wonder that this pre- 
cocious, brilliant and swaggering genius attracted universal 
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attention. There was no rival attraction: nothing could | This 
withstand such a man. He was the supreme primitive | of ei 
incarnate youth, with a personality all of one piece, no com. what 
plexes, no internal conflicts; muscles and nerves, body and rou 
soul, intellect and emotions, all worked to one rhythm with of th 
immense efficiency and gusto. To every sense-impression, 

abnormally acute, abnormally keen emotions, bright images, on 
striking words, captivating rhythms, energetic (even extra. 


vagant) actions corresponded. D’Annunzio, Centaur and re 
young Mirandola combined, lived every hour of his life del } 


instead of arranging to live. To fecl, to act, to sing, to ride indel: 
fleet horses and course fleet greyhounds, to captivate every , 


woman, to trample every rival, to sense every splendour of N 
the external world—these were but variations of a single who | 
concentrated impulse. No secret of sensuous beauty, from { © di 
the least carnal to the most lascivious, was hidden from him: | *% 
to him beauty yielded, whether in the flesh or in the idea, as to mi 
to a master. Such richness might pall, but first contact on tl 
with it was, to the sensitive, overwhelming. The last years An 
of the nineteenth and the first decade of this century saw its book 
culmination. The novels ‘Il Trionfo della Morte,” “ Le glori 
Vergini delle Rocce” and “Il Fuoco” came out in 1894, a 


1896, and 1900 respectively ; the plays ‘‘ La Figlia di Jorio,” 
“Ta Citta’ Morta” and “ La Gioconda” in 1898 and 1999, f *”.° 


the greatest of all his volumes of verse ‘ Alcione ”’ in 1904, og th 
and the last of his great novels, “‘ Forse che si, forse che no” Cons 
in 1910. The aviator-hero of that novel, who flies away a 
into the pure air from the horrible wreckage of sexual passion, 7% 
was more symbolic than even his creator suspected. Heaven rp 
knows that D’Annunzio’s heroes, portraits of himself, arouse hi e 
the most hostile feelings in any decent breast, but their shee 
demonic energy was, in those quiet days, arresting. More- rr en 
over, he could flute supremely. So “ 
Ov 
Oh falce di luna calante, decei 
che brilli su VPacque deserte, for } 
0 falce dargento, qual mésse di sogni jerky 
ondeggia al tuo mite chiarore qua git ! rend 
Anelite brevi di foglie, althe 
Sospiri di fiori dal bosco clear 
esalano al mare: non canto non grido falsit 
non suono pe ‘| vasto silenzio va. mak 
Oppresso d’amor, di piacere, 

il popol de’ vivi s’addorme . . . . 
O falce calante, qual mésse di sogni It w 
ondeggia al tuo mite chiarore qua git ? p por 
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? 


This poem, from the “ Canto Novo,” was written by a boy 
of eighteen, saturated with classicism and Carducci: but 
what a fresh breeze among the ruins, what a voice in the 
temple’s shadow! To read that and perhaps some others 
of that imitative period, and then to open “ Alcione ” almost 
anywhere and read as one would listen to music is to realize, 
with a slight effort of abstraction, what a poet D’Annunzio 
was. Already, though all the dross has not yet been removed 
from the “‘ residuo inattaccabile ” of his poetry, “‘ La pioggia 
del pineto,” “ Versilia,” and “La morte del cervo,” are 
indelibly printed in the golden book of Italian poetry. 


None the less, as I was saying, it is difficult, even for us 
who experienced it, to recapture the original magic in a world 
so different from good King Edward’s. What a long time 
ago, far longer than the mere numerical span of years, it seems 
to me since, confined to my college rooms at Oxford by water 
on the knee, I began to teach myself Italian with an Italian 
book, an Italian dictionary and a knowledge of Latin. The 
book was D’Annunzio’s novel “ I] Fuoco” which is at once a 
glorification of Venice and a reflection of the poet’s relations 
with Duse, the actress. At the beginning of the novel, 
readers will remember, the poet-hero, Stelio Effrena, delivers 
an ornate harangue—it was one actually delivered by the 
author—to a fashionable audience in the great Sala del 
Consiglio. The subject is the mythical marriage of Venice 
with Autumn, illustrated by allusions to the great frescoes 
that decorate the hall. D’Annunzio may have written 
chaster prose elsewhere, but for sheer splendour and wealth 
of pictorial evocation that long passage is unsurpassed in all 
his work. Then, again, the female figure, La Foscarina, is the 
nearest approach to a flesh-and-blood heroine in all D’Annun- 
zio’s novels. Duse taught him something that he had not 
known before ; and he used it albeit with a typical absence of 
decency. Drama was something which he could never render, 
for his representations are, in their essence, all static, with 
jerky scene-shifting in between : but in the static periods his 
rendering of emotion is, musically and plastically, superb, 
although the emotion is very often false, as critics have 
clearly pointed out. Indeed, the immense amount of gorgeous 
falsity and fustian in D’Annunzio’s work is what, above all, 
makes it so difficult to recapture the magic and see the real 


| achievement clearly. Not long ago I read “Il Fuoco” 
_ again, and have to confess that it was often with weariness : 


it was so obvious that other and meaner objectives intruded 
upon the genuine artistic inspiration—one, of course, being 
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self-glorification and another a determination to show that 
he knew every little church and canal in Venice. His grey. 
hounds also enter unnecessarily, and with less taste than, in 
the autobiographical preface to his life of Cola da Rienzo 
they are depicted accompanying his morning rides. Never. 
theless, making all criticisms and reservations, and observi 

all the artificialities upon which his rhetorical spectacles are 
erected, it appears to me that the light of to-day is unfair to 
this extraordinary figure and his works. I am confirmed jp 
this view, if a personal allusion may be pardoned, by readin 
an article on D’Annunzio’s novels which I wrote in 19]3 
for the now defunct Edinburgh Review. I would not rewrite 
that article now, for, both in its praise and its criticism, it 
struck me as reflecting the fair light in which d’Annunzio’s 
best work should be regarded—a light also reflected in Henry 
James’s characteristically phrased essay on the same subject 
that appeared in 1904. What both these studies omitted, 
however, was to observe that D’Annunzio’s best poetry is 
the criterion by which the defects of his novels become most 
apparent. None of his heroes lives with half the intensity 
and reality of the centaur who slays the stag in “ La Morte 
del Cervo”; nor do any of his morbid and melancholy dames 
and maidens speak with a tenth of the natural femininity 
of the pine-tree, exquisitely tempting the rustic swain, in 
“ Versilia.”” It was in the dithyrambic mood and in exalting 
primitive sensations or images that D’Annunzio’s genius 
most magnificently threw off the gaudy and decadent 
trappings in which he too often dressed it, and appeared in an 
innocent nakedness of sensuality in which there was no 
corruption of the flesh. Then, from being, as he often is, 
but one more highly-coloured example of romantic exoticism 
and extravagance, he becomes classic—a kind of Theocritus 
with a nineteenth-century self-consciousness, exuberant, not 
always pure, but inspired. The poem “ L’Otre” in the 
‘** Alcione ” volume illustrates this, his best aspect, as well as 
any. It is an idyll, in five cantos, in which a goat-skin tell 


its life and adventures, and how, in turn, it held water, milk,) 
blood and air to blow a bagpipe. It has never held wine} 


and asks its finder to fill it with new wine and give it a splendid 
death, in its old age, at the hand of youth : 


“ Della giovine forza, alla nascente 
luna, tu m’ empirai queste mie cuoia, 


Che me le schianti almen la giovinezza 
terribile! E coronami di fiori 

selvaggi, ed al pid folto degli allori 

tuoi sospendimi. Oh ultima bellezza ! 


Here, 
death 
Natw 
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Discisso toner nel gran meriggio. 

Lungi s’udra nell’: lta luce il tuono. 

E tu dirai, la pura fronte prono : 

“ Bevi l’offerta, o Terra. Io son tuo figlio.” 
Here, as elsewhere, d’Annunzio symbolized the way he wished 
death to come, violently, as a release and a return to mother 
Nature. A pagan he lived ; he should have died in action. 


OrRLO WILLIAMS. 


THE GERMAN MENACE 


Toe UNIVERSITY OF PRAGUE: Modern Problems of the 
German University in Czechoslovakia. By G. C. Boyle and 
W. H. Dawson. (Robert Hale. 2s. 6d.) THE Meme. Statute: 
its Origin, Legal Nature, and Observation to the Present Day. 
By T. V. Kalijarvi. (Robert Hale. 10s. 6d.) GErRmMany 
Pusues SoutH-East. By Gerhard Schacher. (Hurst & Black- 
ett. 7s. 6d.) SourH oF HiTLeR. By M. W. Fodor. (Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.) NUREMBERG THE UNHOLY City. By 
Joshua Podro. (Anscombe. 6s.) All the books mentioned 
above relate directly or indirectly to Germany, and all are 
propagandist. It is, indeed, difficult for anyone to write 
about Germany to-day without being propagandist. For the 
German enigma is at the present moment the most formidable 
of the world’s puzzles. Will Germany be content with 
recovering the place in the family of nations which she for- 
feited by her crimes in 1914-18, or will she resume her frus- 
trated plots for universal dominion and revenge ? 

The first two of the books under review take the German 
side. Germany is the injured innocent suffering unmerited 
persecution, on the one side at the hands of the wicked 
Bohemians, on the other side at the hands of the outrageous 
Lithuanians. The ancient University of Prague, oldest of 
Imperial Universities, founded in 1348 by Kaiser Charles IV, 


» was in 1882, owing to constant conflicts between Slavs and 
' Teutons, divided into two separate institutions, one Czech, 
| the other German. Of these two the Czech was regarded as 


the junior, the German retaining the venerable archives and 


_ the regalia. At the end of the Great War (January, 1920) 


this position was reversed, and the Germans vehemently 


_ protested to President Masaryk in language very similar to 
that which oppressed minorities in Germany now employ in 


futile addresses to Herr Hitler. ‘“ The Prague University,” 
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they said, “‘ no longer feels itself to be free in a free State, but 
enslaved and outlawed in a manner unworthy of the impor. 
tance of a university in a modern civilised country.” "The 
spectacle of Germans pleading for freedom is indeed an im. 
pressive one. The question, however, arises: Is it really 
freedom that they desire, or a restoration of the old ascen. 
dancy ? What freedom does any university, or any 
other institution, enjoy in regions where Teutonism js 
dominant ? 

The same problem is raised by Mr. Kalijarvi’s book on the 
Memel Statute. At the outbreak of the Great War, Memel, 
once the property of the Baltic race, had for five hundred 
years been under Prussian rule. The War emancipated it, 
but for long the victorious Powers hesitated as to whether 
it should remain autonomous or should be handed over to 
either Poland or Lithuania, both of whom claimed it. In 
January, 1923, the Lithuanians settled the matter by seizing 
it, and the “ Statute of Memel”’ of the same year recognised 
their occupation. Mr. Kalijarvi intensely resents both the 
seizure and the recognition, and he subjects the Statute to 
detailed and devastating criticism. The German inhabitants 
of Memel, it appears, suffer from many disabilities. Does 
Mr. Kalijarvi suggest that if Memel were restored to Prussian 
rule, the Lithuanians and Poles would be free from serious 
inconveniences ? 

To this question the authors of the other three books in 
our list would undoubtedly return a unanimous and w- 
equivocal answer. Hitlerite Germany is out for world 
dominion, and is the implacable foe of every sort of freedom 
that is not compatible with Teutonic ascendancy. 

Dr. Gerhard Schacher is a German exile resident in 
Prague. As such he is in a position peculiarly favourable for 
the perception of the South-Eastward ‘ pushings”’ of his 
native but unkindly land. He rightly recognises that the 


Great War of 1914 was mainly due to the Teutonic Drang } 


nach Osten—the dream of the establishment of the Berlin 
Bagdad axis ; and he holds that the next world conflict, if it 


comes, will probably originate in Germany’s resumed efforts | 


to expand along the Danube into the Balkans. Carefully and 
convincingly he explains the economic and political causes of 
this South-Eastward trend. The absorption of Austria will be, 


he predicts, the first big step in this process of expansion; / 


and the fact that, since he wrote, this step has actually been 
taken, lends impressiveness to the prophecy. The second 


step is to be the disintegration of Czecho-Slovakia, and the} 
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conquest of Bohemia. Then will follow the domination in 
one form or another of Bulgaria, Rumania, and European 
Turkey. What will the Western Powers do about it? That 
js the question that Dr. Schacher asks. Will they purchase 
a temporary peace by letting Germany have her way in the 
South-East ? He fears that they will. But he warns them 
that if they do, their own doom, although postponed, is made 
inevitable. 

The lesson which Dr. Schacher drives home is emphasised 
by Herr M. W. Fodor, the well-known publicist and news- 
paper correspondent, of Vienna. His work is all the more 
impressive because it is not so much controversial as descrip- 
tive. From intimate knowledge, he portrays the movement 
of events in Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and the other regions lying to the South of Hitler, and he 
shows how the shadow of the ruthless dictator is everywhere 
darkening the horizon. His book is a mine of information for 
all interested in Danubian politics. 

The last volume of the five before us—Mr. Joshua Podro’s 
Nuremberg—is interesting and important as showing the 
intensity of the hatred which Nazi persecution has aroused 
in Jewish breasts. Nuremberg is the seat of the annual Nazi 
congresses ; it is the home of the arch-Jew-baiter Streicher ; 
it has given its name to the Germanic code of anti-Semitic 
laws. It was the scene, moreover, six centuries ago of the 
awful activities of a medieval Jew-destroyer named Rind- 
fleisch, to whom is attributed the extermination of 100,000 
of the fated people. Not unnaturally, Mr. Podro’s book is 
little more than a ferocious tirade against the Nazis and all 
their works. It is lamentable that at the present stage in 
world history the passions of persecution and revenge, which 
one had hoped were dead and buried, should thus be revived 
and perpetuated. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


PLANT LIFE THROUGHOUT THE EMPIRE 


Witp FLowers oF THE GREAT DoMINIONS AND THE BRITISH 
Empire. By Lady Rockley (Macmillan, 16s.). This book is 
admirably written by one who has a wide and sound know- 


;; ledge of plants, and has the gift of accurately describing 


them as she saw them growing in their native habitat. She 
has wide botanical knowledge which she imparts freely, thus 


_ Making the book of much greater value and interest to the 
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keen horticulturist. It is not a book which one desires to 
read right through at once, but one which the keen student 
will thoroughly enjoy by reading a few chapters as time 
permits. As a guide book for the traveller who is interested 
in plant life in the parts of our Empire dealt with it ig 
indispensable. The general description of the vegetation to 
be met with is so accurate and pleasantly described that it 
is a pleasure to read, apart from conveying a fund of usefy! 
information. 

From Canada to Newfoundland the authoress takes ys 
through Australia and New Zealand, giving delightful pen 
pictures of the various floras, and from there to South Africa, 
where many well-known plants are noted. The Canadian 
section is of particular interest, as many of the plants 
described are growing in our woodland under daily observa. 
tion. On page 21 mention is made of the Western Red 
Cedar which grows to a height of 200 feet and provides 
material for canoes 60 feet long. The sad tale of the care. 
lessness of man is also told on the same page in relation to 
forest fires. Spring flowers as woodland carpets are noted 
on pages 24 and 25, and very charming they must be when 
in full bloom. The Blue-eyed grass is a charming name for 
the plant we know under the more cumbersome name of 
Sisyrinchium augustifolium. The difference in climatic con. 
ditions in Newfoundland is considerable and on page 59 it is 
of interest to find a note on the common Ling, i.e., Calluna 
vulgaris, growing wild on the eastern coast line; truly a 
thrill to all Scots who are fortunate enough to see it. 

British Columbia also provides an interesting and variable 
flora, containing many plants that we see little of in the 
Homeland. From here the authoress takes us to Australia, 
describing each part in detail. Then on to New Zealand 
where the natural flora as well as the number of plants which 


have been introduced from this country are ably dealt with. } 


One particularly interesting feature is the use that is made 


of common names such as Knight of the Garter (page 156), | 
i.e., Dianella longifolia, which adds considerably to the | 


pleasure of reading. 


The last section gives us an excellent idea of the gorgeous | 


coloured flowers to be met with in South Africa; alas! too 


Ri 


tender for our climate. There are a larger number of beautiful | the a 
coloured plates representing the flowers and scenes in the’ illust1 


different countries, many of them being the work of the 
authoress. 
I have read and re-read this book with infinite pleasure, 


| of the 
schoo! 
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> | and all who contemplate travelling in any part of the 
t | Dominions would be well advised to procure a copy of it, 
e ) agit will prove a source of information and instruction during 
d | the journey. 

8 R. Frypuay. 
0 
t 
l A VALUABLE BOOK 

OUTLINES OF THE HisToRY OF THE BritisH Isuus, by F. J. C. 
8 | Hearnshaw. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) This highly valuable text- 
Nn | pook, by the Emeritus Professor of History in the University 
4 | of London, is an attempt to supply a deficiency which had 
1 | struck the author as amazing, namely, that among all our 
is | histories of England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland there is 
- | not one which takes as its subject the British Isles as a whole. 
d | Professor Hearnshaw says that he found his task one of 
8 | extreme difficulty, owing to the difference in the line of 
b- developments along which the four components have respec- 
0 tively passed: but the reader will agree that the attempt 
4 | was worth while, and congratulate the author on its suc- 
cessful issue. The book, well produced and furnished with a 
rt | number of interesting maps and diagrams, is intended, as its 
of } title shows, less for continuous reading than as providing a 
a companion and check to more extensive historical study, 
8 | for which purpose a list of authorities is given at the end of 
14 | each chapter. The whole period, from prehistoric times to 
4 | the present, is covered, and, as the author says, “it is in 

respect of their early history that the separateness of the four 
le } regions is most clearly evident,” so that the most enlightening 
he parts are probably the early ones, when the parallel and often 
4, | contrasting developments of the four regions are carefully 
ad juxtaposed. It is hardly too much to say that most readers 
ch | will get from this book some wholly new ideas about the 
h. } historical interconnection of events and personages, and 
de | will realise what Professor Hearnshaw means when he Says : 
6), | “It is interesting, too, to note how frequently a different im- 
he q pression is given of the character and achievement of a great actor 

according to whether he is viewed on the English, Scottish, Welsh, 

us | or Irish stage.” 


00 Right up to, and beyond, Henry VII, whose Welshness 
the author strongly emphasises, the difference of view is 

he § illustrated : and the whole work is an admirable corrective 

the | of the parochial teaching of history too often permitted in 
Schools and colleges. One would hope that, both at home 
and in the Dominions, this book would be widely used. 
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CARLYLE AND THE LATINS 

CARLYLE ET LA PENSEE LatingE, par Alan Carey Taylor, 
(Paris: Boivin et Cie. 60 fr.) This comprehensive study of 
the echo and interest aroused at different periods up to the 
present by Carlyle’s works forms the latest volume in the 
series of Etudes de Littérature Etrangére et Comparée produced 
under the general direction of Professors Hazard and Carré, 
of the College de France and the Sorbonne respectively. Dr, 
Taylor, with the thoroughness of research and the lucidity 
of exposition that such a school would encourage, has extended 
a previous work on Carlyle’s literary fortunes in France s0 
as to cover other Latin countries, Italy and Spain in par. 
ticular. It appears that Philarete Chasles was the first real 
discoverer of Carlyle in France, and that the events of 1848 
brought Carlyle’s work prominently before the French 
public ; a second period of popularity was opened by Taine’s 
studies in the ’sixties, and finally the translation of Heroes 
and Heroism into French, Spanish and Italian opened a third 
period of interest at the end of last century. It is not strange 
to learn that, at present, it is in the countries of authoritarian 
government that Carlyle is regarded as a prophet. The study 
is one of immense detail and considerable length which, it 
is to be feared, will only appeal to students of comparative 
literature, but it is an interesting and useful piece of careful 
research. 


A TUDOR TRANSLATOR 

An ELIZABETHAN PurRiTAN. By Louis Thorn Golding. 
(Richard R. Smith. New York. $3.50.) This biography ofa 
Tudor translator, Arthur Golding, assiduously undertaken by 
an American descendant, suffers from the writer’s almost 
total lack of any sense of form. Mr. Golding does not know 
how to handle his material, and the result is a book running 
to sixteen appendices. In that splendidly flamboyant age, 
Golding led the secluded, uneventful life of a scholar, and the 
author has resorted to such discursiveness that the dim figure 
of the translator is lost in a fog of detail. We are presented 
with little more than a lengthy recital of facts, and in this 
somewhat arid atmosphere the personages never come to 
life. Moreover, it is a pity that the author could not have 
conquered his reluctance to give us his own estimate of the 
literary value of Golding’s work, instead of quoting so sedv- 
lously the verdicts of other writers. But he deserves our 
gratitude for bringing Golding once more to our notice. 

Arthur Golding was a conspicuous member of that noble 
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army of translators who, with prodigious energy, attempted to 
capture something of the magic of the literatures of Greece 
and Rome, and succeeded by a process of transfusion rather 
than translation. Golding’s great work was the metrical 
translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses—a strange choice for 
the translator of Calvin’s Sermons, and one which he strove to 
justify by ingenious reconcilement with the Scriptures. 
Golding’s original prose writings, a couple of pamphlets, have 
only an antiquarian interest. But his introductory verses 
to Baret’s dictionary, the “‘ Alvearie,” provide the key to his 
work as a whole, for deeply imbued as they are with that 
growing conviction of the innate worth of the vernacular, 
which was to lead to its complete emancipation from the 
shackles of a pedantry regarding Latin as the sole lasting 
medium for thought, they indicate the movement which was, 
by the patient endeavour of grammarians and translators, to 
strengthen and improve the native tongue until it became 
capable of sustaining the sonorous rhythms and intricate, 
sweet cadences of the great Elizabethans. Golding, like Mul- 
caster, could truly say that he honoured Latin, but worshipped 
English, and his Ovid, so highly esteemed by his contem- 
poraries, was destined to become, together with the transla- 
tions of such men as North, a rich mine for the dramatists to 
plunder at will. 


THE PROBLEM OF CRIME 


CRIME AND THE CoMMUNITY. By Leo Page. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Page is well known in judicial circles as the author of 
Justice of the Peace, a compendium of sound and sensible 
advice on the conduct of Petty Sessional Courts. He has 
chosen an apposite moment to issue this book, inasmuch as 
both Bench and Dock await the Bill for Prison Reform 
promised for this year by the Home Secretary. Crime and 
the Community falls into two parts. The book describes, 
firstly, administration of justice as practised in England 
to-day, together with a detailed account of life in Borstal 
Institutions and the various classes of prison. Secondly, Mr. 


_ Page gives us his own views on the treatment of the criminal. 


They will not meet with universal assent, nevertheless they 
are impressive in that they are inspired by a sense of reality, 
an adherence to recognised principles and an all-pervading 


_ commonsense. 


According to Mr. Page, retribution and punishment for 
moral wrong-doing has no place in the treatment meted out 
to law-breakers. The whole object of the law is to protect 
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the community, hence the future of the offender, rather than 
the nature of the offence, is the matter to be considered, 
Punishment should be deterrent and reformative ; but the 
past history of crime in this country proves that extreme 
severity is neither. In 1830, when forgery was punishable 
by death, 725 bankers presented a petition to Parliament 
“praying for the protection to their property which they 
would derive from a more lenient law.” It follows that any 
severity which does not assist deterrence or reformation jg 
out of place, that life in prison, though hard, should be ag 
natural and as full as possible. Short sentences are condemned 
as serving no useful purpose whatsoever. On the other hand 
when every attempt at reclamation has failed the offender 
should not be let loose to prey upon society. A very thought- 
provoking book, interesting to the ordinary citizen as well 
as to the minions of the law. 


A FATHER AND HIS SONS 


THE CHAMBERLAIN TRADITION, by Sir Charles Petrie, Bart., 
M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S. (Lovat Dickson. 3s. 6d.) England 
has always, throughout her history and in all branches of 
her State service, been rich in the possession of governing 
families. In the Fighting, Civil and Colonial Services men 
have spent their lives for the State, married wives imbued 
with a like tradition and reared descendants to the third and 
fourth generation to follow in their footsteps. In the political 
world, however, the Chamberlain tradition is in some respects 
unique. The great Whig and Tory houses of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries produced Ministers born in the 
purple, but Joseph Chamberlain carved his statue and built 
his niche in Valhalla with his unaided hands, owing nothing 
to environment or descent. The material for a really interest- 
ing book is therefore available, but as regards Joseph Cham- 
berlain, at any rate, the author hardly does justice to his 
theme. His facts are correct as far as they go, but he fails to 
bring to life the single-minded vision and creative energy 
which aroused the confidence and enthusiasm of “ Joe’s” 
followers. It is not too much to say that during his adminis- 
tration as Colonial Secretary the British Empire awoke to 
life. He put the finances of the Dominions on a safe footing 


by raising their loans to the status of Trustee securities: he / 
converted the Diamond Jubilee of 1897 into an Empire | 
pageant and seized the opportunity to institute the Imperial | 


Conference and make it a factor in our political life. The 
whole Tariff controversy was bound up with the conception of 
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closer Imperial union and we are blind indeed if we do not 
realise that our outlook on the world might be very different 
had we not obstinately turned our backs on that conception 
for twenty years. 

In dealing with the Chamberlain sons, the author, speaking 
from his own recollection, is more at home and the portraits 
of Austen and Neville are skilfully drawn. The term “‘ Cham- 
berlain tradition ’’ is apposite, for some of those who re- 
member Joseph have lately felt a stirring of dry bones and 
heard the faint echo of a trumpet call from the other side, 
as if ‘“‘ Joe” were living again in “ Neville.” 


SOME NEW FICTION 
To WaLtk THE Nicut, by William Sloane. (Arthur Barker. 
7s. 6d.) EXCELLENT INTENTIONS, by Richard Hull. (Faber 
and Faber.) 7s. 6d.) For Ever anp EveER, by Marjorie 
Jeans. (Cfesset Press. 6s.) THE HEART OF THE FURNACE, 
by Lambert Williams. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) Svrorres AND 
SKETCHES, by George Gissing. (Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d.) 
EscaPE TO Lirz, by Heinz Leipmann. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Tae Brotuers, by H. G. Wells. (Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d.) 
We should have to read all the books in the world to know 
whether Mr. Sloanes’ imagination has given him, as his 
publishers claim, “‘a plot that is entirely original.” Only a 
mathematician could say whether that plot is mathematically 
logical, not to say possible, for the bounds of possibility are 
left behind within the first few pages. There is no doubt, 
however, that he has written a most enthralling story. Two 
young men, returning to their old college, discover the dead 
body of a professor of astronomy burning in a strange white 
fire. One of them, morbidly attracted by the professor’s 
mysterious but beautiful wife, marries her, but finds no 
} happiness, only a growing and compelling desire to fathom 
_ the secret of LeNormand’s death. Working on the equations 


| left on LeNormand’s table, he finds the answer, and with it 


his own inevitable death—through a mind that has come 


' through Time and housed itself in the body of a beautiful 
' idiot. Mr. Sloane’s way of telling his story—through an all- 


night conversation on a verandah—will not appeal to all; 
| but it is long since we had a “thriller” so truly exciting. 
_ It is well written, and the sense of mystery is sustained to 


| the last page. 


Excellent Intentions is a detective story handled in an 
unusual but not entirely pleasing way. In attempting to keep 
up the suspense Mr. Hull is over-protracted, and the storr 
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assembled bit by bit from the mouths of witnesses at a trig] 
for murder, is apt to drag. However, the method provides the 
author with some excellent opportunities for character-studies 
and although they are not all convincing, some of them— 
particularly those of the judge and the prosecuting counsel— 
are admirable. Potassium cyanide in a snuff-box caused the 
trouble—and the “excellent intentions” of the people 
involved added to the complications. Some of the com. 
plications seem to be merely put in to make the plot more 
difficult—with somewhat tedious results—but Mr. Hull’s 
admirers will probably raise no objections. 

For Ever and Ever deals, as Mr. Sloane’s book does, 
with the subject of Time, but it is far too pretentious for the 
author’s capacity, although Mrs. Jeans writes well and 
certainly knows how to make scenes and moments live in the 
mind. Neither Merton nor Elsa holds one’s interest for long, 
and the author would be well advised to take a more straight- 
forward subject and concentrate on fuller characterization 
and a more explanatory background. 

Two blind men and a woman are the subjects of The Heart 
of the Furnace—a good study presented in the indirect and 
apparently fashionable manner which can be so interesting 
for fifty pages and so irritating when extended to nearly 
three hundred. Hans kills Broido, who has called his girl a 
no-good. His mind is simple, honest, confused. He does not 
know where intention ended and accident began—and at the 
end of the book he still knows little more, except that for his 
soul’s health he must cling to his belief in Stephanie’s good- 
ness. This book is depressing, but genuinely moving, and it 
has an emotional depth which to some extent compensates 
for a manner of presentation which may be excellent for those 
who like it but is maddening for those who do not. 

Mr. A. C. Gissing has made an interesting collection of 
stories and sketches by his father which have not hitherto 
appeared in book form. They date, naturally enough, and 
the naivety of sentiment in stories like Phebe is apt to make the 
modern squirm, but put this volume beside half a dozen 
present-day books and you see at once the difference between 
the really good and the merely passable. The art of “ being 
able to shake up a character in a few words ”’ (the phrase is 
Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s, in his memoir of George Gissing) 
is a dying one, but it was the glory of Gissing, and the purpose 
of Stories and Sketches will have been fulfilled if it sends nev 
readers to the body of his work. 


The late John Galsworthy said of Mr. Heinz Leipmann' 
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Escape to Life in the original German that “ It is one of the 
books which can never be forgotten.” High praise from such 
an authority may lead one to expect too much, but about this 
guthor’s power and intensity there can be little question. 
It traces the adjustment to life of a boy who grew up during 
the war years, orphaned at an early age, doomed to drift 
from job to job and country in search of a living, and the 
answer to the eternal riddle of life. Diaries kept by Mr. 
Leipmann in similar circumstances provide him with much 
of his material, and this probably explains the astonishing 
authenticity of some of the incidents—notably that of Martin 
as a stowaway, fighting for life in a shifting mass of coal 
during a storm. This chapter is superb—perhaps the best 
in the book. The answer to the riddle—that we are given 
life in order that we may give something further to life—is 
strongly stated. One is not convinced, however, that Martin 
would have taken to novel-writing, as he does on the last 
two pages. 

Mr. Wells’s short novel, or long short story, is packed with 
interest, and the conception is brilliant. Twin brothers who 
have never seen each other lead opposing sides in a civil war. 
One is captured by the other; there follows an establishment 
of identity, and the ensuing argument shows that except 
for a name there is fundamentally little difference 
between their points of view. The irony needs no comment, 
and Mr. Wells’s followers will need no further bidding to the 
feast. 


OTHER NOTICES 


ESCAPE ON SKIS. By Brian Meredith (Hurst & Blackett, 12s. 6d.). 
This is a book at once exasperating and delightful, and the mere fact that 
it is exasperating is the measure of the delight it will convey to all ski-ers 
(and I hope their name will be Legion) who find themselves reading it. 
For the reviewer, whose skis have just been stored for another twelvemonth, 
every loving description of the alpine sunshine, the magic of the blue and 
white world which is the ski mountaineer’s own, every line in which the 
author catches the secret, almost indescribable thrill of ski-ing, is a cruel 
reminder of the long weary months until the 4.30 train from Victoria opens 
up the way to Paradise Regained. Mr. Meredith is a Canadian, and the 
first part of his book is an inconsequent, cheerful account of ski-ing in the 
Rockies in a cold that would freeze the marrows of the average British ski-er 
in Alpine resorts, and in a solitude which would appal the habitué of the 
funicular-served Swiss resorts. It is for us grand, rough, pioneering stuff ; 
for Mr. Meredith just normal Canadian ski-running. In the second half 
he writes of the Swiss Alps with the affection of an explorer to whom their 
delights had been unexpected, and over whom their spell is now complete. 
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Mr. L. S. Amery, in his foreword, recommends this book to “ those who 
live in outer darkness and wish to know what ski-ing feels like, or to those 
children of light who know, but love to renew the old familiar thrills,” 


CONQUEST OF THE PAST: The Autobiography of Prince Huberting 
Loewenstein. (Faber, 15s.) The author may have adopted Liberalism 
with the naive fervour of a German of 1848—he was known as the “ Red 
Prince ” and was exiled from Herr Hitler’s Germany—but in his feelings and 
actions he remains an aristocrat par excellence, and from his earliest school 
days he was by nature a leader. In his teens he sees General Ludendorf 
mobbed by a hostile crowd and instantly flies singlehanded to his rescue. 
He decided, after much doubt, to side with the Republic and immediately 
realized that the régime was all but dead from premature senility, its 
enemies having captured youth’s imagination. He therefore concentrated 
on enlisting and training the Republican Reichbanner, but it was too 
late. This vivid description of Germany from 1923-33 compensates the 
reader for tedious pages on the Prince’s earliest childhood. Space allows 
only one significant anecdote. In 1931 three swaggering Nazis deliberately 
insulted him for the crime of reading a Social-Democrat newspaper in a 
public library. Words followed, when the author’s companion said, “ It’s 
too silly, Comrade Prince Loewenstein, let’s go.” The Nazis gasped and 
with a sycophantic “I beg your pardon, Your Highness,” hurried away. 
A characteristic and unpleasant story. 


RELIGION AND THE MODERN STATE. By Christopher Dawson. 
(Sheed & Ward, 3s. 6d.). Messrs. Sheed & Ward are to be congratulated on 
adding this thought provoking little book to the Ark Library. The author 
shows how the modern state threatens to embrace the whole of human life, 
and traces the three stages—Protestant, Liberal, Communist—by which it 
has passed from Catholicism to the secularism of to-day. As a result, 
“ Christians face the crushing out of religion from modern life by the sheer 
weight of state imposed public opinion and by the mass organisation of 
society on a secular basis. . . .”. What should a good Catholic do? Mr. 
Dawson gives a straight answer. He should fight “ self-interest as the supreme 
law in economics, the will of the majority as the sovereign power in the state 
and private opinion as the only arbiter in religious matters.’ He should 
favour those dictatorships in which a man’s rights depend not on his wealth 
but on his social function. ‘‘ Catholicism stands for unity: unity in the 
nation by the corporative state: unity in civilisation by the restoration of 
the spiritual community of the Christian peoples: unity in the world by 
the moral leadership of Christian civilisation.”” The world was rotten under 
the later Roman Empire, but “ Christianity did not start an agitation for the 


abolition of slavery or for peace with Parthia. It left Cesar on his throne | 


. and went its own way. ...” To-day the world is again ripe for 
renewal. Christianity can only renew it by “turning the human mind... 
from the emptiness of modern civilisation and progress ”’ to the vision of the 
City of God. The spiritual order will ever transcend the order of culture 
since in the words of Saint Paul, ‘‘ the foolishness of God is wiser than men, 
and the weakness of God is stronger than men.” 


NOT WITHOUT PREJUDICE. A Volume of Essays by Lord Hewart. 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.). Wit, wisdom and erudition are pleasantly com- 
bined in these essays. Brief as many of them are—the volume of two 
hundred and eighty-six pages contains thirty-eight essays and speeches— 
they are full of good sense and mature opinion, due to the author’s balanced 
appreciation of the humanities and a judgment of men and affairs drawn 
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from ripe experience. Horace, Pickwick, Catullus, English liberty, public 
houses and democracy are dealt with in turn, and much of the muddled 
thinking of to-day would be cleared up if the collection were as widely read 
as it deserves to be. How admirably, for example, does Lord Hewart 
dispose of the ridiculous clap-trap that “there is one law for the rich and 
one for the poor’! How convincingly, too, does he demonstrate the folly 
of sentimental clamour for the abolition of the death sentence! Many 
of his sayings deserve preservation. Notice, for example, a fine passage in 
his speech on “ England ” :— 

“Tt is a vague and indefinite thing, this English feeling for liberty. 
The intruder may go a certain distance—far enough, as some may think, 
to create danger—and no obstacle is put in his way. But let him take one 
step further and in a moment he reels before the defensive blow.” 

And of English Kings he says that ‘‘ They should not be dungeons of 
learning. It is more to the purpose that the ambassador of Empire should 
also be a true sportsman—the exemplar of that true sporting temper which 
the public likes to think, and is satisfied to know, is typically and essentially 
English.” 

JAPAN OVER ASIA. By W. H. Chamberlin (Duckworth, 15s.). 
Mr. Chamberlin, who is the Far Eastern correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, decided to “ set forth as objectively as possible the main 
events and causes of the forward drive in Asia, the obstacles which it has 
encountered and the favourable and unfavourable auguries for Japan’s 
imperial career in the future.” The result is a somewhat dull but factual 
account of the present situation in the Far East. It should be read by all 
who are unaware that the Japanese regard their Emperor as the descendent 
of the sun goddess Ameratsu, and as himself partaking of divinity. The 
author shows how pressure of population and poverty in essential raw 
materials combined with “the heavenly mission of Japan to tranquillise 
the whole world” have led the Japanese to undertake the conquest of 
China. Then, after a full analysis of the position in the Pacific and “ the 
issues with the Occident,” he describes the Japanese trade offensive with a 
wealth of detail. The latter half of the book is the most interesting, as it 
tells at first hand of what is taking place in Japan. The struggle between 
the “lions of militarism and the foxes of big business ”’ is well done, but the 
most revealing chapter analyses the “ split in national personality ” caused 
by the fact that the office life of a Japanese is western, while his home life 
is still oriental in outlook. As to the future, Mr. Chamberlin concludes, 
“the Japanese clay may break if there is too reckless an expenditure of 
men and money in pursuit of ambitious dreams of overlordship in China : 
but the Chinese sand will never run into Japanese moulds ’”—which is as it 
should be. 


SPINSTERS IN SPAIN! By Nancy Ford-Inman and Marion L. 
Nutting (Heath Cranton, 7s. 6d.). ‘‘ We’re off to a place we have never 
heard of ; we can’t speak a word of Spanish, but we’re going to take a villa 
in Spain.” This happy anticipation of enjoyable adventure runs through 
this delightful book. It is the story of two ladies who rented for three 
months a villa at Torremolinos, near Malaga. Their experiences are amus- 
ingly told, and deft touches reveal the Spanish people with whom they came 
into daily contact. Towards the end of their time ever-recurring strikes of 
one sort and another indicated the seething unrest which developed into the 
Revolution, not only delaying their departure, but when difficulties had 
been overcome making it a nerve-wracking experience. Although, the 
authors tell us, names have been altered, no character is wholly fictitious. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


GAUTAMA BUDDHA. By Iqbal Singh. (Boriswood, 15s.) 

THE LIGHT OF THE MIND. By Benoni B. Gattell and Helen Stone 
Gattell. (Dorrance & Co., Philadelphia, 1.75 dollars.) 

OLD JULES. By Mari Sandoz. (Foyle, Book Club Edition.) 

OBSERVATION IN RUSSIA. By Sidney I. Tuck. (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.) 

SPAIN BETWEEN DEATH AND BIRTH. By Peter Merin. (Bodley 
Head, 12s. 6d.) 

IRELAND (EIRE). By J. Chartres Molony. (Arrowsmith, 3s. 6d.) 

U.S.A. By R. B. Mowat. (Arrowsmith, 3s. 6d.) 

LANDMARKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Illit Grondahl. 
(University of London Press, 4s.) 

A HANDBOOK OF PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAW. ByT. J. 
Lawrence. (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) 
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